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Expansion program reaches new high with 
1952 property additions totaling over $59,000,000 


Building for Tomorrow 


One important measure of our 

Nation’s strength is found in 

its steel production capacity. 

In the continuing expansion of 

this country’s steel facilities, 

National Steel is proud to play 
a leading part. During 1952 two great new blast furnaces 
were completed at Great Lakes Steel Corporation and Weir- 
ton Steel Company, adding nearly 1,000,000 tons per year 
to pig iron output. Total pig iron capacity now stands at 
about 4,500.0 tons annually. In addition, total steel- 
making capacity was increased to 5,650,000 tons. This 
represents an increase of 45% since 1946—the largest rela- 
tive increase of any major company in the industry. 


Raw material reserves were augmented during 1952 with the 
acquisition of a substantial interest in extensive limestone 

uarries in Michigan. The development of the new Labrador- 
fades iron ore field, in which National Steel is participat- 
ing, continued to progress, with iron ore shipments scheduled 
to begin in 1954. In this field more than 400,000,000 tons 
of high grade iron ore have already been proved. 


To speed the transportation of raw materials, the ‘Ernest 
T. Weir” was launched late in 1952. The eighth in National 
Steel’s fleet, this giant ore carrier is the largest ship ever 
built on the Great Lakes. Measuring 690 feet in length, it has 
a capacity of more than 20,000 tons. An additional ship 
of somewhat larger capacity has been contracted for. 


Sales Make Jobs 


das Despite increased capacity and steady de- 

Pees mand for the products of National Steel, 

( | the steel strike of 1952 resulted in curtailed 

—— Rg This in turn was reflected in 

igs ational’s total sales of $548,625,817 for 

1952, a decrease of 11.29% from 1951. This 

* volume of business was produced by an average of 29,102 
employees during the year—a slight decrease from 1951 due 
largely to the completion of some construction projects. 
Despite decreased production and fewer employees, wages 
and salaries increased to $141,957,529 as compared to 
$140,555,562 in 1951. Average annual earnings per employee 
rose to nearly $4,878 in 1952, an increase of nearly $200. In 
addition to direct payments to employees, National Steel 


NATIONAL STEEL 


Grant Building 


Owning and Operating: Weirton Stnal Gannpenty 


made substantial payments for such employee benefits as 
group insurance, retirement annuities and hospitalization 
and surgical care. 


Earnings and Taxes 


Net earnings for the year 1952 were $37,559,477 versus 
$45,287,093 in 1951. Earnings per share for the corresponding 
years were $5.10 and $6.15. Dividends totaling $3.00 were 
paid to stockholders during the year. 


National’s total tax bill for 1952 amounted to $51,283,113 
as against $103,336,961 for 1951. It should be pointed out 
that this reduction in the tax bill was caused by the reduction 
in taxable income, and not by lowering of the tax rates. In 
fact, the tax take from each dollar of 1952 sales was 9.3 cents, 
compared with profit of 6.9 cents. Taxes amounted to 137% 
of net earnings, or $6.97 per share. A continuance of such 
high tax rates is bound to have an adverse effect on business 
development, because business concerns find it increasingly 
difficult to build up reserves to-help finance. expansion 
and improvement. 


LW Things to Come 


National Steel’s record of growth, great 
as it is, is not finished. For example, 
the uncompleted portion of the current 

expansion program amounted to an estimated $90,000,000 

at the end of 1952 or half again as much as was invested in 
new plant, equipment, and facilities during that year. By late 

1953 it is contemplated that total steel capacity will reach 

6,000,000 tons. Through such sound programs for the 

development and maintenance of efficient and expanding 

operations, National Steel continues to go ered in the 
vanguard of steel progress and in the service of America. 


* * * * * 


Highlights of 1952 
1952 1951 


$618,461 ,408 
Net earnings 37,559,477 45,287,093 
Net earnings per share 5.10 6.15 
Total payrolls 141 957,529 140,555,562 
Total dividends paid 22,048,928 22,029,986 
TOMAS «65 FR oS eos .. 51,283,113 103,336,961 


A copy of our Annual Report for 1952 will be mailed on request. 
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Yes, we can help 


- - . with current facts on nearly 
any stock you may want to buy 
or sell... 





















With a complete review of all 
your holdings, a seasoned opinion 
on just how they look to us... 

Or with a sensible investment 
program drawn up to meet any 
specific sum—and your particular 
objectives. 

Our charge for such help? 

Nothing. 

It’s yours for the asking— 
whether you’re a customer, or not. 

Where do you write? Just ad- 
dress— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-3 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 
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A regular quarterly dividend of 31%c 
per share on the 5% Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock has been declared payable 
June 1, 1953, to stockholders of record 
May 15, 1953. 


A regular Quarterly dividend of 30c 
per share on the Common Stock has 
been declared payable May 29, 1953, to 
stockholders of record May 15, 1953. 


M. S. GRIFFIN 
Secretary-Treasurer 






















SUBURBAN PROPANE 
GAS CORPORATION 


REGULAR QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND NO. 29 DECLARED 


Common Stock—30¢ per share 


Payable May 15, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record May 1, 1953. 


R. GOULD MOREHEAD, 
Treasurer 
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FRUEHAUF. -- supplier to the 


Motor Transport Industry 


Excerpts from the 1952 Annual Report: 


S ares OF PARTS AND SERVICE held high at 
$27,247,812 in spite of an overall decline in highway 
freight ton-miles due to the steel strike and other 
stoppages. Buying was stimulated further by our new 
Road*Star and improvements in other models .. . 
trailer equipment in operation has tripled in the past 
10 years, and replacement business represents a sub- 
stantial annual sales volume. 

Through intensified sales controls and full coopera- 
tion of our sales force we reduced our total investment 


Sales for Commercial Use 
Sales for Military Requirements 


Total Sales 





Net Earnings 


Net Earnings per Share of Common Stock .... 
Dividends Paid per Share of Common Stock .. 


Net Current Assets 
Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities. . 


*Copies of the 1952 Annual 
Report may be obtained upon 
request simply by writing to: 


THE SECRETARY 
FRUEHAUEF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Book Value per Share of Common Stock 


in inventories by $9,230,834 or from $53,632,991 at the 
end of 1951 to $44,402,157 at the end of 1952. 


We are confident that the Fruehauf manufacturing 
plants and the Fruehauf Service System backed up by 
the intelligent cooperation of the 9,000 members of the 
working Fruehauf family will achieve another year of 
worthwhile service to the American people, while at 
the same time producing tangible and satisfactory 
benefits to our customers, to the employees, the sup- 
pliers and the shareholders alike. 


1952 1951 
$122,115,599 | $132,651,014 
40,694,045 28,961,296 
$162,809,644 | $161,612,310 





$ 5,711,525 
$3.61 
$2.00 


$ 6,210,108 
$3.94 
$2.00 


$ 42,822,895 
2 to l 


$ 42,705,403 
1.9 to 1 


$28.84 





Excess Profits Tax Credit—The Company’s earnings in 1953 under present tax 
laws could reach $4.75 per Common Share after Federal normal and surtax before be- 
ing subject to Excess Profits Tax. The Company with its United States subsidiaries will 


file a consolidated Federal income tax return for 1952. The figure of $4.75 includes the 
carry-over of the 1952 unused Excess Profits Tax Credit amounting to approximately 
55 cents per Common Share. 


FRUEHAUF 


Detroit, Michigan 


TRAILER COMPANY 


World’s Largest 
Builder of 
Truck-Trailers 
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uring the postwar period, there 
has been a very substantial rise 
in the incidence of employe benefit 
plans of all types. Pensions, given a 
strong stimulus by the high corporate 
tax rates prevailing during World 
War II, received a fresh fillip when 
steel workers successfully struck to 
obtain them in 1949, There has also 
been an appreciable gain in group life 
insurance and health insurance paid 
for by employers. 

Paralleling these trends has been 
a mushroom growth in the number of 
firms placing formal profit-sharing 
plans in effect. Some over-enthusias- 
tic adherents of this device have 
touted it as a solution to all labor- 
management problems. It is hardly 
that, as the large number of discon- 
tinued plans attest, but where it is 
instituted on the basis of its own very 
considerable merits rather than as a 
cure-all or as a substitute for adequate 
wage scales it has made a valuable 
contribution to industrial relations. 


Dates to 1794 


Profit-sharing is by no means new; 
it was first introduced, in this coun- 
try, in 1794, Procter & Gamble 
adopted it in 1887, Eastman Kodak 
in 1912, S. C. Johnson (Johnson’s 
Wax) in 1917. During World War 
IT, the plan in effect for Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company received a great deal 
of publicity because production bo- 
nuses were so large that the tax au- 
thorities refused to allow them in full 
as permissible deductions. But it has 
been primarily since the war ended 
that profit-sharing has become wide- 
spread; it is estimated that some 
15,000 plans are in effect today, 
against less than 1,000 only ten years 
ago. 

The majority of such plans provide 
for quarterly, semi-annual or annual 
bonus payments in cash (or, in a few 
cases, in stock) to all employes, the 
total amount paid out being a pre-de- 
termined percentage of profits or divi- 
dends. The remainder, designated as 
deferred plans, call for the employer’s 
contribution to be invested and paid 
to employes in the form of annuities 
upon their retirement, or as a lump 
sum in the event of death or dis- 
ability. 

From the employer’s standpoint, 
profit sharing has many attractions. 
By identifying the worker’s interests 
more closely with those of the com- 
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More 
Workers 


Are Sharing 
In Profits 


Number of business organi- 
zations with profit - sharing 
plans has increased sharply 
in recent years. Device has 
many attractions for both 
employes and employers 
pany, it gives him a greater interest 
in his job and more incentive to do a 
good day’s work. Some plans seek to 
make the tie-in between the worker’s 


productivity and his earnings direct 
rather than general by basing bonuses 


on savings in labor costs per unit as 
compared with a _ pre-determined 
norm, rather than on profits or divi- 
dends. 

Assuming that labor relations are 
reasonably satisfactory to begin with, 
institution of a sound profit-sharing 
plan will improve them still further. 
An employe with a substantial stake 
in his company’s profits will be less 
likely to subscribe to the class- 
struggle theory; less likely to make 
unreasonable wage demands; less 
likely to believe political or labor 
union propaganda to the effect that 
he is being exploited in order to pile 
up unconscionable profits for his em- 
ployer; and less likely to go out on 
strike on any flimsy excuse. Profit- 
sharing cuts down absenteesim and 
labor turnover. 

Finally, it provides greater flexibil- 
ity of operating expenses. In a busi- 
ness decline, it may not be possible to 
reduce wage rates anywhere near as 
fast as the drop in profits, particularly 
if a long term labor contract is in ef- 
fect, and a cut in pay can never be 
made palatable to workers no matter 
how obvious the necessity for it. But 
a reduction in bonus payments under 
a profit sharing plan is immediate and 
automatic. Furthermore, a firm which 
has assumed obligations for pension 
payments to its employes upon retire- 
ment can obtain flexibility in the 
amount of the required payments into 
a fund by basing these payments on 
the size of each year’s profits rather 
than contracting to pay a flat sum 
each year. 


Plus Factors 


The benefits of profit sharing to 
employes are obvious. Most employ- 
ers have long since learned that the 
device is ineffective as a mere supple- 
ment to wage scales which are mate- 
rially below the going rate for the 
industry in its area, and thus wages 
plus profit sharing bonuses are apt to 
exceed the wages which would be 
paid if no plan were in effect. The 
employe also benefits from flexibility ; 
if his employer’s profits are good he 
will automatically receive a share of 
them whereas, in the absence of a 
plan, the firm might be reluctant to 
raise wage rates generally if it be- 
lieved the improvement in business 
to be temporary. 

Deferred profit sharing plans have 

Please turn to page 27 
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Atlas Looks for 


New Investments 


In the past year or so, the trust has reduced its holdings 
in Atlantic Refining and arranged for sale of most of its 


Convair stock. Cash funds will be swelled by these deals 


ust about this time a year ago, 

Atlas Corporation—one of the 
largest closed-end investment trusts— 
was holding merger discussions with 
Kaiser-Frazer Corporation and Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. As things turned out, the talks 
never bore fruit; Kaiser-Frazer has 
since turned its attention to acquiring 
Willys-Overland Motors and Atlas 
has arranged for the sale of a 17 per 
cent interest in Convair to General 
Dynamics Corporation. The price: 
$8.7 million in cash and 20,000 shares 
of Dynamics stock, or a total of about 
$9.5 million. 


A Good Example 


The Convair deal, which is esti- 
mated to have resulted in a profit of 
more than $5 million for Atlas, is a 
good example of the type of “special 
situation” investment which the trust 
has become noted for. Atlas bought 
control of Convair from Financier 
Victor Emanuel back in 1947 when 
the aircraft firm had a fiscal year 
loss of $16.7 million ; Atlas brought in 
new management and aided by a 
sharp increase in military aircraft or- 
ders, Convair’s operating picture 
changed considerably. The aircraft 
manufacturer was able to turn in a 
net profit of $10.4 million in its No- 
vember 30, 1952 fiscal year. 

Simply stated, the Atlas policy has 
been to invest in fundamentally sound 
companies when things appear dark- 
est, remedy the situation, and then 
step out (usually at a handsome 
profit). This type of operation often 
involves large amounts of capital and 
may take years to conclude success- 
fully. However, under the skilful 
guiding hand of Floyd B. Odlum, the 
trust has done extremely well by con- 
centrating on “special situations.” 

Until last December, the largest 
single Atlas holding was in Atlantic 
Refining Company. However, the 


A 


company then sold about half its hold- 
ings in the oil concern, explaining the 
action in this manner: “The reasons 
for making the sale of half your com- 
pany’s holdings of this stock were, 
partly to equalize to some degree the 
capital gains over the years rather 
than to have extreme peaks and val- 
leys . . . and partly to build up cash 
on hand which had been diminished 
as a result of the reorganization of 
Wasatch Corporation and the pur- 
chase of The Babb Company, Inc.” 

Wasatch Corporation, it may be 
noted, is the former Italian Super- 
power Corporation, which has impor- 
tant public utility investments in 
Italy; and The Babb Company (ac- 
quired by Atlas last October) is en- 
gaged in the purchase and sale of 
new and used aircraft and aircraft 
equipment. Another relatively un- 
familiar holding is Titeflex, Inc., 
which principally makes flexible metal 
hose and ignition shielding assemblies 
for the military services. 

As a result of the reduction in At- 
las’ holdings of Atlantic Refining and 
the impending sale of Consolidated 
Vultee stock, the largest portfolio in- 
vestments (based on the 1952 year- 
end statement) shape up as follows: 
Sunray Oil; Titeflex, Inc.; Atlantic 
Refining ; Wasatch Corporation ; The 
Babb Company, Inc. Valuations 
placed on these holdings at the end 
of last year were approximately $15 
million for Sunray, $10 million each 
for Titeflex and Atlantic Refining, 
$6.5 million for Wasatch and $6 mil- 
lion for Babb. The trust, however, 
has indicated its intention of selling 
all its Sunray holdings. 

Cash holdings of Atlas, amounting 
to $8.6 million at the 1952 year-end, 
will be further swelled by the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of Convair stock. 
Accordingly, the $64 question at the 
moment is: What will Atlas do with 
its expanded cash resources? The an- 


swer to this question will be awaited 
in investment circles with consider- 
able interest because of Floyd Od- 
lum’s unusual ability to ferret out 
attractive new opportunities for 
investment. 

In the postwar years 1946-1952, 
Atlas Corporation common stock has 
sold as high as 3484 (in 1946) and 
as low as 1934 (reached in 1948). 
During the past several years, the 
stock has tended to trade within the 
narrow range of only about four 
points, Since 1947, the stock has paid 
$1.60 annually and last January the 
regular cash rate was supplemented 
by a distribution of 1/50 share of Air- 
fleets, Inc., for each share of Atlas 
that was held. 

The narrow trading range in which 
the shares hold and the fairly wide 
discount from net asset value at which 
the’ stock generally sells have mysti- 
fied some observers. For example, 
current prices around 29 represent a 
discount of some 32 per cent from 
asset value of $42.91 per share pre- 
vailing at the end of 1952, before de- 
duction of provision for future taxes 
from the latter figure; net asset value 
after deducting the tax provision was 
$39.39 and the indicated discount, 26 
per cent. 


Why the Discount? 


The sizable discount is undoubt- 
edly attributable in part to the na- 
ture of the company’s portfolio; un- 
like most closed-end trusts which are 
predominantly invested in leading in- 
dustrial corporations, a significant 
proportion of Atlas’ holdings consist 
of closely-held special situations, such 
as Titeflex, Inc. and Wasatch Cor- 
poration. Furthermore, though the 
trust’s profits after taxes in the past 
five years have varied from a mini- 
mum of $1.9 million to a maximum f 
of $10.7 million, average dividend . f 
payments have been conservatively [| 
maintained at around 3 million. Also, 
there are outstanding in the hands of 
the public option warrants to pur- 
chase at any time approximately 1.7 
million common shares at $25 per 
share. While the threat of dilution of 
asset value by exercise of the war- 
rants on a large scale appears some- 
what remote, the existence of the war- 
rants may continue to adversely in- 
fluence the market performance of the 
common stock. 
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New Dimension for 


The Movie Industry 


Depth-illusion processes, which have thus far shown 


considerable box office appeal, offer opportunities 


but also present challenging problems to Hollywood 


ast September marked the suc- 
L cessful opening of Cinerama on 
New York City’s Great White Way, 
an event that may prove to be a mile- 
stone in the history of the motion 
picture industry. But although Cine- 
rama caused the movie makers to sit 
up and take notice, it was not until 
an admittedly inferior film (Bwana 
Devil) began to draw the public to 
the box office in droves that the 
industry became thoroughly sold on 
the possibilities of three-dimensional 
pictures. 

Actually, there is little resemblance 
between Cinerama—which employs a 
wide, curved screen to obtain the il- 
lusion of depth—and other systems 
(such as Natural Vision) which re- 
quire the use of polarized glasses to 
see a picture with depth on a standard 
size screen. However, both the pano- 
ramic screen and the spectacle-wear- 
ing systems are popularly known as 
3-D processes. Almost every Holly- 
wood studio has announced its own 
3-D system, and it is interesting to 
note that such former production big- 
wigs of the movie colony as Louis B. 
Mayer and Joseph M. Schenck are 
now affiliated with rival wide-screen 
enterprises (Cinerama and Todd-AO, 
respectively). All told, there are 
some 20 different entries in the multi- 
dimensional field and the race has just 
begun. 





Charles P. Cushing Photo 


Perhaps the most vocal proponent 
of 3-D among the major film compa- 
nies is 20th Century-Fox which has 
announced that all of. its future pro- 
ductions will use the CinemaScope 
process ; this system—which does not 
employ spectacles—requires the wid- 
est screen used by any film company, 
one that is 2.6 times as wide as it is 
high. Considering that the public’s 
response to CinemaScope is as yet 
an unknown quantity, it would be 
an understatement to say that the 
Fox policy is a bold one. 

Other movie makers, though fully 
realizing the potentialities of 3-D, 
feel that a more orderly process of 
change and adjustment is called for. 
CinemaScope, they assert, is not pat- 
ented in this country and they be- 


lieve, therefore, that they are free to 
use the process. But they question 
the wisdom of hastily accepting as the 
standard for the industry a system 
that may not be adaptable to the av- 
erage size theatre and which (though 
cheaper than Cinerama) requires a 
major investment in new theatre 
equipment. 

While 3-D offers the film industry 
encouraging possibilities of regaining 
some of the box office magic it once 
possessed, it also presents some prob- 
lems. There is, for example, the dan- 
ger that a 3-D stampede would lessen 
the value of inventories of conven- 
tional films; the relationship of 3-D 
to the foreign market—which pro- 
vides from 30 to 40 per cent of rev- 
enues for the average film company— 
has yet to be spelled out ; furthermore, 
it is possible that, with new technical 
developments coming rapidly, a sys- 
tem that now appears advanced might 
quickly become obsolete. 

In its 1952 annual report, 20th 
Century-Fox foresees growing the- 
atre demand for CinemaScope and 
other 3-D pictures, and a decreased 
demand in the future for older-type 
pictures. “It is likely,” concludes the 
company, “these older pictures will 
then be made available for television.” 
Although the wording of this state- 
ment stirred some premature excite- 
ment, it is significant that there is no 
indication of just when such a course 
of action might be followed by the 
company. At some future time, it is 
generally believed, the movie makers 
will release their older pictures for 
television showings. But the pre- 
vailing opinion has long been that 
only after the television audience 
has been considerably expanded and, 
perhaps, when a form of pay-as-you- 
see or subscription TV assures ade- 
quate revenues, will such a step be 


Fiscal Highlights of the Motion Picture Companies 


7-Film Rentals, etc. -————Earned Per Share, No. of Book Net Wk, Indic. Price 

Years (Millions) c—Annual—, o— Interim—, Shares Value Cap. Divi- Recent Earns 

Company Ended 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 (000) PerSh. Per Sh. dend Price Ratio 
Columbia Pictures ..... June30 $55.4 $59.1 $1.86 $0.80 a$0.45 a$0.17 671 $35.02 $30.00 s 14 17.5 
BOG Basi. ed..... Aug.31 165.8 168.6 1.52 0.91 b0.73 »b0.40 5,143 26.61 7.25 $0.80 13 14.3 
Paramount Pictures... . Dec. 31 94.6 1048 2.33 2.28 4s wien 2,339 31.58 18.35 2.00 28 12.3 
Republic Pictures...... Oct. 31 33.4 33.1 0.14 0.20 e0.05 e0.13 1,818 1.48 Nil Nil a 20.0 
RKO Pictures......... Dec. 31 57.7. g45.2 0.09 gD1.22 “ea ane 3,915 9.13 mn Nil ee 
20th Century-Fox...... Dec. 27 92.5 93.2 1.47 ~=£1.32 ain s sans 2,769 29.00 21.50 1.00 17 12.9 
Universal Pictures ..... Oct. 31 65.2 64.1 2.11 2.15 h0.37 h0.43 962 21.98 15.35 1.00 16 7.4 
pWarner Bros......... Aug. 31 67.0 69.0 2.58 2.86 dia ads 2,475 15.09 9.00 1.00 17 5.9 





a—26 weeks ended December 27. b—28 weeks ended March 12 (1953 figure is estimated). c—Including profit on sale of real property, 1952 earnings 


were $2.52 per share. 


e—13 weeks ended January 24. 


f—After special credit resulting from changed accounting procedure for consolidating foreign 


operations, 1952 earnings were $1.71 per share. g—Nine months. h—Quarter ended January 21. p—Pro-forma; earnings figures include about 52 cents 


a share (1952) and 32 cents a share (1951) of profits on sale of assets. 
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s—-Paid 2%%4% stock thus far in 1953; paid 25 cents in 1952. 


D—Deficit. 


5 


feasible; in the meantime, re-release 
of choice old films for theater show- 
ing is regarded by most as a sounder 
course. 

The problems of the film industry 
have been reflected in recent cor- 
porate developments affecting RKO 
Pictures and 20th Century-Fox. Con- 
trol of RKO has reverted to the 
Howard Hughes interests; sale of 
the controlling stock interest to a 
syndicate backfired following unfavor- 
able disclosures concerning the back- 
ground of certain members of the pur- 
chasing group. 

At Fox, meanwhile, a proxy fight 
is shaping up with the opposition to 
the management headed by Charles 
Green, veteran of many similar en- 
counters. 

Paramount Pictures—most diversi- 
fied of the film companies—reports 
that the color television tube devel- 
oped by its 50 per cent-owned sub- 
sidiary (Chromatic Television Labo- 
ratories) is ready for large-scale pro- 
duction; the tube, which could be 
made to sell only slightly higher than 
the cost of ordinary black-and-white 
tubes, is completely compatible and 
will work on both the CBS and 
R.C.A. color systems. Paramount’s 
affiliate, International Telemeter Cor- 
poration, is about to conduct tests 
at Palm Springs, Cal., on its system 
of subscription television. 

Columbia Pictures, which has 
turned out some major hits in the 
past, is readying some important films 
for release (Caine Mutiny, From 
Here to Eternity) within the next 
few months. The company is “shoot- 
ing” all of its future productions with 
interlocking twin cameras, a method 
which permits showing of the film 
either in 3-D (with the use of polar- 
ized glasses) or in the conventional, 
flat manner. 

The motion picture equities sell 
at wide discounts from indicated book 
values and, in some cases, from net 
working capital per share. Valuable 
assets (such as old’ films) are car- 
ried at conservative or nominal bal- 
ance sheet values. In relation to 
earnings, however, stocks in the 
group are not statistically cheap. 
Only patient investors who are will- 
ing and able to assume the risks in- 
volved should consider holding movie 
stocks, notwithstanding the initial 
success of the industry’s ventures 
into 3-D. 
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12 High Grade 


Bonds for Investment 


Bond bear market appears to be over, and yields are more 
generous than in several years. Here are 12 good quality 


issues, in attractive position for investment backlogs 


ith the two-year bear market in 

bonds apparently just about at 
the rounding off stage, investors are 
finding it possible to acquire a num- 
ber of high grade issues, at prices 
which afford the best yields in several 
years. 

Generally speaking, the market ap- 
pears to have pretty well adjusted it- 
self to the new financial policies of 
Washington, and while some further 
price irregularities may develop the 
investor would seem fully justified in 
availing himself of many of the cur- 
rent opportunities. 


Final Phase? 


Yields on the best issues have been 
rising, which means that prices have 
been sliding off, since shortly before 
the unpegging of the Government 
bond market—in March 1951. Many 
factors have operated to bring about 
the decline which now appears to be 
in its final phase (FW April 22; p. 
11). Over the past two months or so 
the market rapidly brought itself into 
harmony with the Government’s de- 
veloping ideas as to the value of long 
term money, as finally reflected in this 
month’s floating of a $1 billion issue 
with a 3% per cent coupon. 

The accompanying list of 12 well- 


rated bonds should prove of interest 
to the investor seeking to buttress an 
existing portfolio with a backlog of 
issues affording a generous yield and 
contributing strength to the entire 
holding. Well diversified, the list is a 
portfolio in itself combining a high 
degree of capital safety with an at- 
tractive return. Or, the investor may 
use the list, or selection from it, as 
the nucleus of a new portfolio. 

For the most part all of the issues 
are currently selling around their 
1951-53 lows and are priced from 
three to ten points under the highest 
prices at which they have sold during 
that period. 


Ratings of Issues 


All of the issues are of bank in- 
vestment quality. The Southern Bell 
Telephone issue and the Consolidated 
Edison bond carry the Standard & 
Poor’s Corporation peak rating of 
A-1-plus. Bethlehem Steel, National 
Dairy, National Steel and the Ni- 
agara Mohawk issue are each rated 
A-1, while four others—Household 
Finance, Louisville & Nashville, 
United Gas and West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper—are rated A. The remain- 
ing two, Celotex and Continental 
Baking are rated B-1-plus. 


Twelve Attractive Bonds for Investment 


Bethlehem Steel 234s, 1970 


Consolidated Edison N. Y. 234s, 1972 
Continental Baking 3s, 1965 
Household Finance 234s, 1970 


National Dairy Products 3s, 1970 
National Steel 3%s, 1982 
Niagara Mohawk Power 234s, 1980 
Southern Bell Telephone 3s, 1979 





Celotex Corporation 3%s, 1960.......... 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. 27%s, 2003.. 


United Gas Corporation 3%4s, 1972...... 
West Va. Pulp & Paper 3%s, 1971...... 


Recent Call Net 
Price Price Yield 
3 hes 94 al02%% 3.21% 
aes oe 98 b101Y% 3.57 
a ode einai 93 b103.96 3.25 
oS este Sula 8 96 e103 3.39 
oO eee 92 e102% 3.37 
Vuleesi- 80 £103% 3.77 
a 100 2b104% 3.00 
Ba ee 98 102.65 323 
ae eee A 90 104.85 3.31 
ey ee 95 108 3.28 
ie Vee sae 102 h104.43 3.36 
isetiiauts 102 103% 3.10 


a—At 101% for sinking fund. b—At declining price before 1954. c—At 101% for sinking fund, 
on interest i. only. ote 100 for sinking fund. f—At 101% for sinking fund on October 1. g—At 
101% for sinking fund. h—At 102.1 for sinking fund. 
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Du Pont Earnings 


Come From Many Sources 


Oldest and largest chemical producer is also the most 


widely diversified. In addition to its ten operating 


divisions, it has large holdings in other enterprises — 


ounded more than 150 years ago, 

du Pont was exclusively a pro- 
ducer of explosives during the first 
century of its existence. But about 
fifty years ago, immediately after a 
change in form of the business from 
a partnership to a corporation, a for- 
mal research program was com- 
menced which, continued uninterrupt- 
edly and greatly expanded over the 
years, has wrought major changes in 
the nature of the company’s activi- 
ties. Today the explosive depart- 
ment is only one of ten major divi- 
sions, and by no means the largest 
one at that. New vistas opened up 
through research, and swiftly trans- 
lated into commercial production, 
have made du Pont the most widely 
diversified as well as the oldest and 
largest chemical enterprise. 


Through the Years 


Initial efforts were directed to- 
ward development of lacquers, artifi- 
cial leather, plastics and photo- 
graphic film. The last-named item 
was the nucleus for the present photo 
products department and the first two 
developed into the fabrics and finishes 
department. Plastics, while still im- 
portant, now comprise only a portion 
of the output of the polychemicals de- 
partment, which also turns out such 
products as ammonia, solvents, acids, 
anti-freeze and food chemicals. 

Another subject of early investiga- 
tion was the development of syn- 
thetic fibers, which started around 
1909. This led to formation of the 
rayon department, which has since 
had to be rechristened with the more 
inclusive title of textile fibers depart- 
ment to reflect the company’s success 
with newer products such as nylon, 
Orlon and Dacron. This division is 
believed to be the largest single fac- 
tor in du Pont’s sales, and is largely 
(though not completely) responsible 
for the fact that the textile industry 
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is by far the company’s most impor- 
tant single customer, accounting for 
about 30 per cent of sales. 

The other operating divisions turn 
out electrochemicals, cellophane and 
other film products, agricultural and 
industrial chemicals, pigments and or- 





E. |. du Pont de Nemours 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $203.3 $1.77 $1.48 5734—20 
1932.. 1184 045 0.69 15 —5y% 
1937.. 283.8 1.82 1.56 45 —24% 
1938.. 2260 0.94 0.81 385%—22% 
1939.. 2881 1.92 1.75 47%—31% 
1940.. 3462 1.80 1.75 473%—36% 
1941.. 480.1 1.87 1.75 41%—34 
1942.. 4983 1.27 1.06 36 —253%4 
1943.. 585.5 140 106 39%—33% 
1944.. 622.1 1.65 1.31 405%—34% 
1945.. 611.3 1.57 1.31 48%—38% 
1946.. 648.7 2.36 1.75 563%4—40% 
1947.. 783.4 247 2.00 49%—43% 
1948.. 968.7 3.28 2.44 47%4,—41 
1949.. 1,024.8 4.52 3.40 633%4—43% 
1950.. 1,297.5 6.59 5.35 853%—60% 
1951.. 1,531.1. 4.64 3.55 1021%4—82 
1952.. 1,602.2 4.70 3.55 9734—79% 
Three months ended March 31: 

1952.. $383 $1.06 RWaed deep overeat 
1953.. 440 1.19 a$0.85a100%—92% 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1904. 
a—To April 22. 


ganic chemicals such as dyes, tetra- 


ethyl lead and neoprene. The pig- 
ments department’s work with tita- 
nium dioxide and other titanium pig- 
ments has led naturally to production 
of titanium metal, whose use is still 
in its infancy but appears to have an 
unusually promising future. In addi- 
tion, du Pont was selected to build 
and operate the mammoth Savannah 
River atomic energy project. There 
is no profit in this, but a wealth of 
practical experience for the company’s 
technical staff which will help to 
maintain du Pont in the forefront of 
eventual commercial development of 
atomic energy. 

Sizable income is also derived from 
investments, including 20 million 
shares (22.7 per cent) of General 
Motors common, 60.2 per cent of the 
common and practically all the pre- 
ferred of Remington Arms and 41.5 
per cent of Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
the leading Canadian chemical enter- 
prise, whose activities strongly re- 
semble those of du Pont. General 
Motors, of course, has paid common 
dividends in every year since 1917; 
Remington Arms has paid since 1936 
and Canadian Industries since 1912. 

The chief outlets for commercial 
explosives are the coal and metal 
mining, quarrying, railway and con- 
struction industries. du Pont’s diver- 
sification into other fields has been 
intentionally designed to increase the 
company’s reliance on more stable 
consumer goods lines. The degree 
of success which has attended this 
objective is evidenced by the fact that 
the company’s largest customers, next 
to the textile industry, are the food 
and drug, rubber, chemical and auto- 
motive groups, each of which takes 
around seven per cent of sales. 


A Happy Situation 


Normally one price which must be 
paid for the relative cyclical stability 
which comes with wide diversifica- 
tion is a slackening in the rate of 
long term growth which might be 
obtained by concentrating efforts in 
a few extra-dynamic fields. But du 
Pont has not been forced to pay any 
such price, for its constant emphasis 
on new product development has re- 
sulted in the happy situation that, at 
any given time, a large proportion of 
total output consists of items still in 

Please turn to page 27 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


American Metal C+ 

At present price of 20, this equity 
has speculative possibilities. (Paid 
$1.25 in 1952 plus 5% stock after 2- 
for-1 split and 50c on old stock.) The 
company, a major producer and proc- 
essor of domestic and foreign copper, 
lead, zinc and other metals is cur- 
rently fighting a proposal for higher 
import duties on lead and zine. 
Aligned against it are most of the 
large American producers, but mili- 
tating against drastic action is the 
fact that U. S. industry depends on 
foreign supplies for a large part of 
its annual consumption of the metals. 
Cost to consumers, based on present 
prices of lead and zinc, if the planned 
tariffs are adopted, would be about 
$200 million a year. 


American Tel. & Tel. At 

This top quality stock, now at 155, 
may be held for income and apprecia- 
tion. (Pays $9 annually.) The com- 
pany is planning to take full advan- 
tage of new electronic developments, 
many of which originate in its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Bell Laboratories. 
By the use of the transistor, a tiny 
amplifier which performs as a vacuum 
tube, and a miniature coaxial cable, 
hundreds of messages can be sent si- 
multaneously over the same line, This 
will eventually permit more efficient 
and economical service on local calls. 
Also fresh from the laboratory is a 
simple crystal device made of barium 
which is expected to take the place of 
about one hundred relay switches 
which are now used by the millions in 
all dial systems. 


American Woolen C+ 

At 21 (1953 low 20%) issue ts still 
unsuitable for the average investor. 
(No dividends.) The world’s biggest 
producer of woolen and worsted fab- 
rics suffered a net loss of $2.1 million 
in the first quarter vs. a $900,000 loss 
8 


a year earlier. Sales were down io 
$18.4 million, or less than half the 
amount recorded in the first three 
months of 1952. The worsted units 
are still severely curtailed but woolen 
divisions are operating at a fairly 
good rate. The difficulty in the 
worsted field still appears to be the 
uncertainty over what blends of wool 
and synthetic fibers will be in con- 
sumer demand. Blends using Dacron 
are in a strong position but du Pont 
has been allocating the fiber and 
American Woolen has not been get- 
ting all it could use. Management has 
stated that volume is now the only 
answer to the profit picture since all 
other expenses have been curtailed. 


Anaconda Copper B 
Outlook is somewhat more favor- 
able for this stock, now at 38, as mod- 
ernization is expected to cut costs. 
(Paid $3.50 in 1952; 75c on March 
31, 1953.) The company’s five-year, 
$300 million improvement program 
will be completed during 1953 and 
should be reflected in better operat- 
ing ratios. By mid-year, the Kelley 
Mine in the Butte area is expected 
to be producing at the rate of 12,000 
tons daily which compares with 7,000 
tons at the end of 1952. Company’s 
output of lead, zinc and silver also 
continues to rise but gold production, 
a minor factor, is in a declining trend. 
This month, construction is scheduled 
to start on a $45 million aluminum re- 
duction plant at Columbia Falls, 
Montana. The chief manufacturing 
subsidiaries, American Brass and 
Anaconda Wire & Cable reported 
slight declines in 1952 shipments. 


Combustion Engineering B 

Now at 43, stock is speculative, but 
the high yield of 7% is an offsetting 
factor. (Paid $3 in 1952.) Although 
the backlog of orders is slightly low- 
er than the $214 million on hand last 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


December 31, it is still large enough 
to assure substantial operations until 
such time as new business is expeeted 
tu resume an upward trend. Com- 
pany predicts that earnings this year 
should be equal to $6.75 a share com- 
pared with $6.15 last year. In re- 
plying to an inquiry about a higher 
dividend, Joseph V. Santry, chair- 
man, noted that Combustion’s bor- 
rowing now amounts to around $18 
million, “one of the few times we 
have had to be in that position. 
Management wants to see its way 
clear to pay off this debt before boost- 
ing dividend payments.” 


Douglas Aircraft B 

While speculative, stock (now at 
62) has growth prospects. (Pays 75c 
quarterly; paid $3.75 in 1952.) Al- 
though the company reported earn- 
ings of $3.66 a common share in the 
first quarter of 1953 against only 
$1.66 in the 1952 period, it cautioned 
against using these results to fore- 
cast profits for the remainder of the 
year. A change in contract form 
added $43 million in sales for the 
period. The order backlog still re- 
mains 88 per cent military and only 
12 per cent commercial, but officials 
are preparing for the future with defi- 
nite plans for the production of the 
country’s first jet airliner. This 
project looms as a most important 
step for the company because Korean . 
peace means a cutback or stretched 
out procurement program on the part 
of the Air Force. 


Electric Storage Battery BAe 

Stock (now 33) is of relatively 
geod grade within the industry and 
has attraction for income. (Paid $2 
last year.) Company’s backlog at 
March 31 stood at $26.9 million, 
down about $1.6 million from the 
$28.5 million at December 31. Sales 


in 1953 are expected to approach 
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those of last year with the exception 
of defense orders. New business ob- 
tained from sources other than the 
Government was greater in the first 
quarter of this year than in the like 
1952 period. Sales in the initial 
three months of 1953 were about $21 
million vs. $25.6 million a year ear- 
lier, reflecting largely a drop in Gov- 
ernment work. While no earnings are 
available, company reports that 
profits in the seasonally poor first 
quarter did not cover the regular 50- 
cent dividend paid at the end of 
March but net for the full year is ex- 
pected to compare favorably with the 
earnings figure of $2.48 per share 
reported for 1952. 





Granby Consolidated Mining Cc 

Stock, now at 8, is highly specula- 
tive but near-term prospects are fa- 
vorable. (Paid 50c in 1952.) <Ac- 
cording to company president earn- 
ings for the first quarter of 1953 were 
substantially better than last year’s 
when profits came to only 2 cents per 
share. Operating net came to $408,- 
936 as against $80,525 in the like 
period of 1952. Lower cost open-pit 
mining at Copper Mountain and a de- 
crease in disbursements for develop- 
ment work accounted for most of this 
improvement. The United States 
Government has arranged for part of 
copper output at 30 cents per pound. 
Management decided to sign this con- 
tract as a hedge against future price 
decline in the metal. 


Radio Corp. of America B 

Prospects improving for this specu- 
lative common, now 26. (Pays $1 
annually.) The company appears to 
be gradually winning its battle for 
FCC permission to use its color tele- 
vision system. Rival Columbia Broad- 
casting, whose process was already 
approved, has announced it has no 
plans to begin production because its 
use is incompatible with the black- 
and-white sets now in public use. On 
April 14, when the RCA system was 
demonstrated before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, it met with favorable re- 
ception but so far nothing official has 
been forthcoming. However, the 
company is in a position to market 
home color receivers from nine to 12 
months after the Government reaches 
a final decision. 
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Seiberling Rubber Cc 

Irregular earnings and dividend 
records stamp the stock as highly 
speculative; recent price, 11. (Paid 
$1 in 1952.) Company estimates that 
sales in the initial quarter of 1953 
will be 5% per cent larger than in 
the like period a year earlier when 
volume was $8.9 million. Operations 
are at near-capacity in all depart- 
ments with inventories rising to meet 
the anticipated heavy summer de- 
mand. Seiberling predicts that in- 
dustry-wide passenger tire replace- 
ment sales will be up at least five 
per cent and truck tire sales for the 
replacement market will increase 
around 15 per cent over last year. 
The acquisition of an additional 15 
per cent of the stock of Seiberling 
Rubber Company of Canada brings 
to 99.4 per cent the percentage of 
capital stock in this subsidiary held 
by the parent company. 


Smith (Alexander) C+ 

At 15, shares appear to have dis- 
counted near-term industry uncertain- 
ties. (No dividends are being paid 
at the present time.) If the company 
is unable to dispose of its Sloane 
Blabon division before the May 20 
annual meeting, it plans a $9 million 
financing - program. Sloane makes 
hard surface floor coverings and its 
disposal would leave the remainder 
of Smith’s activities more closely al- 
lied. However, if the division can- 
not be sold then $4.6 million convert- 
ible debentures, due June 1, 1973, will 
be offered to common stockholders in 
the ratio of $100 of debt securities 
for each 20 shares held with an addi- 
tional $4.4 million to be borrowed 
under long term loans. Smith will 
spend about $6 million of the pro- 
ceeds to finish its new plant at Green- 
ville, Miss., and the remainder to redo 
its Yonkers, New York, building and 
to increase working capital. 


Stanley Warner Theatres Cc 

At -10 stock is unseasoned and 
speculative. (No dividends.) Be- 
cause the new company desires to 
keep in a strong competitive position 
by making relatively large capital ex- 
penditures to convert to 3-D, no divi- 
dend policy will be set until a “later 
date.” After expenses concerned with 
switching to stereophonic sound and 
wide screen projection, operating 





profits for the first six months of fis- 
cal 1953 were only nominal. Some 
of the theatre subsidiaries under the 
plan of reorganization paid dividends 
totaling $250,000 to the old Warner 
Bros. Pictures and this accrued to 
the benefit of all the stockholders of 
the old company. Since most theatres 
in the chain are in areas which al- 
ready have television, the granting 
of new station licenses by the Federal 
Communications Commission is not 
expected to seriously affect the com- 


pany. 


Union Tank Car Bt. 

Shares at 45 merit consideration 
for income purposes. (Pays $2.60 
annually.) The car building program 
for 1953 calls for the construction of 
800 new units, which will increase 
the company’s fleet to 46,000 cars. 
Each unit built to company specifica- 
tions costs from $9,200 to $9,500 
each, but construction of the entire 
lot in company shops will save about 
ten per cent as compared with inde- 
pendent builders. Financing of the 
new equipment will be achieved in 
part from term bank loans. No old 
cars are currently being retired be- 
cause of Union’s high maintenance 
standards. Its repair facilities are 
located at shipping points, so that 
cars are inspected regularly and de- 
ferred maintenance does not build 
up. Management anticipates another 
“good year.” 


Westinghouse Air Brake B 

Now 26, dividends date back to 
1875 but the industry as a whole its 
highly cyclical. (Paid $2 in 1952.) 
An agreement has been signed to pur- 
chase the George E. Failing Supply 
Co., a producer of portable drilling 
rigs for oil, water and mineral ex- 
ploration. The acquisition is another 
step in Westinghouse’s long-range 
expansion and diversification pro- 
gram. Failing, which was organized 
in 1931, reported sales of $6.3 million 
in fiscal 1952 and currently has a 
backlog in excess of $2 million. Fail- 
ing will be operated as a subsidiary 
with no change in personnel. In addi- 
tion to making a wide range of rigs 
used primarily in the oilfields, the 
company also supplies rigs for such 
varied purposes as drilling water 
wells for domestic use and prospect- 
ing for uranium. 
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Commercial Solvents Corp. Photo 


Sporting Goods Makers 
Entering Best Season 


With payrolls holding to high levels and the trend 


toward shorter work week continuing, leaders in the 


field should enjoy highly satisfactory sales volume 


he great majority of American 

men, women and children par- 
ticipate in sport in one form or 
another. When payrolls are high and 
cash is relatively plentiful, everyone 
who is physically able gets into the 
game. 

Most of the glamour in the sports 
field is associated with spectator 
sports such as football, baseball and 
boxing. These are the sports which 
make the headlines and which also ac- 
count for many million dollars worth 
of equipment each year yet more 
money is probably spent for hunting 
and fishing gear, since these two 
sports combined attract by far the 
largest number of participants. 

During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1952, a record 17.1 million an- 
glers’ licenses were sold on top of 13.9 
million hunting licenses, also a new 
record. Since most anglers are not 
required to have licenses, it is esti- 
mated that about 30 million individu- 
als—mostly between the ages of eight 
and eighty—will be likely participants 
in fresh and salt water fishing this 
year. This means the sale of probably 
a peak volume of fishing tackle, camp 
supplies and accessories. Boat build- 
ers are reporting a big increase in 
sales of sport fishing boats and in the 
percentage of cruiser output equipped 
with big-game fishing gear. And big- 
game fishing expenses can easily add 
up to several thousand dollars a sea- 
son for an individual boat owner. 

Another sport of which little is 
heard or seen is bowling which at- 
tracted 20 million participants last 
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year, a gain of more than 10 per cent 
over 1951. Total revenues, including 
food and equipment sales, exceeded 
$300 million, also a substantial gain 
over the previous year’s receipts. And 
it looks as if more money would be 
spent on bowling and bowling equip- 
ment this year. 

Undoubtedly an influence toward 
increasing participation in sports of 
one kind or another is the shorter 
work week. An extra day or day and 
a half permits time to develop skills. 
The sprained ankle pastime—skiing 
—has probably grown faster than any 
other sport in recent years with the 
possible exception of archery. No one 
can definitely say just what this rate 
of growth has been, but a mere guess 
would place the number of people 
who donned skis last winter at prob- 
ably ten times the number of 15 years 
ago. As for archery—14 years ago a 
leading archery equipment maker had 
only five employes but the organiza- 
tion today employs 700 persons and 
sells $5 million worth of bows and 
arrows each year. The approximately 


Companies Active in the Sports Field 


75,000 licensed archers in this coun. 
try represent a doubling of their num. 
bers every two or three years since 
World War II. 

A look at the 1952 earnings of lead. 
ing sports makers would seemingly 
belie the statement that business js 
better in years of high incomes. Qj 
the eight companies listed in the ac. 
companying tabulation, declines were 
reported by all but one. 

Another look at the table will dis. ( 
close that the largest declines were} 
experienced by manufacturer-retail-P 
ers or retailers—A. G, Spalding, Da-f 
vega Stores, Abercrombie & Fitch, 
Spalding has pointed out that toof 
large stocks of golf balls in the handsf 
of dealers and professionals probably > 
hurt its profit more than anythingy 
else. With stocks at an all-time high, f 
1952 output of golf balls dropped> 
24 per cent to 1.8 million dozen (vs.F 
2.4 million dozen in 1951), the first} 
total below two million since resump- | 
tion of prewar quality in 1946. The 
superfluous stocks however have now} 
been used, and output is back to nor-} 
mal or better. Output of golf clubs> 
was also off last year although com-|: 
paratively slightly—about nine per | 
cent. fe 

Davega Stores and Abercrombie & | 
Fitch had a similar experience, while | 
sales of men’s clothing—a fairly im-} 





portant item—were occasionally slug- 7 


gish. Baseball and softball equipment, 


like golf items, was also in over-} 


supply. This resulted in a tightening 


of factory schedules and a switch-over 


to some Government work (carrying 
low profit margins) to keep employes 
occupied. 

But for baseball equipment the out- 
look is also much better. Retail sales 
this spring have been booming, caus- 
ing dealers to run low on stocks. 
Manufacturers, confronted with much 
heavier orders than usual, have had 
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cm—Sales—, 

Years (Millions) 

Company Ended 1951 1952 
Abercrombie & Fitch Jan. 31 N.R. N.R. 
Brunswick-Balke-Coll. Dec. 31 $22.8 $26.6 
Davega Stores ...... Mar. 31 288 26.3 
Madison Sq. Garden.. Aug. 31 60 6.0 
Outboard M. & Mfg.. Sept. 30 30.6 42.9 
Remington Arms .... Dec. 31 61.8 80.1 
Savage Arms ....... Dec. 31 32.4 26.7 
Spalding (A. G.)..... Oct. 31 23.9 20.0 


*Paid or declared to April 22. a—1952 fiscal year. b—1953 fiscal year. c—Plus 40% stock; earn- 


Per Share r—Dividends——, Recent — 

1951 1952 1952 #1953 Price | 

a$3.01 b$1.33 $0.75 $1.00 20 § 
2.17 1.32 1.00 0.25 20 
2.49 0.03 0.50 0.15 8 
0.75 0.71 0.50 None 8 
4.66 4.31 1.50 c0.40 30 
0.71 0.78 0.50 None 8 
3.55 2.32 1.30 0.25 14 
2.34 0.26 1.00 0.25 14 


ings and dividend figures unadjusted. N.R.—Not reported. 
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difficulty in filling them. What actu- 
ally has happened is that some of 
last year’s business was deferred un- 
til this spring when actual shortages 
occurred in some makes or styles of 
gloves, shoes and uniforms. 
Elimination of price controls is not 
expected to mean a great deal this 
year since competition is expected to 
be very strong with costs and prices 
substantially unchanged from previ- 
ous levels. But it is not expected that 
any large-scale markdowns will be 
necessary to clear away stocks. As 
A. G. Spalding noted in its 76th an- 
nual report: “Sales will show an im- 
provement this year and our profit 
will be greater . . . [despite] very 
keen competition.” 
Spalding sales this year should ben- 


efit from the acquisition of Toy Tink- 
ers, Inc., manufacturer of Tinkertoys 
—small construction units put to- 
gether without exterior fastenings of 
any kind, and capable of being formed 
into hundreds of combinations. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender, leading 
maker of bowling alleys and equip- 
ment and billiard tables and acces- 
sories, is expanding sales both on de- 
fense production and from — the 
acquisition of a maker of folding seats 
and partitions. A dividend payer for 
the last 17 years, including 1953, 
Brunswick is of slightly better quality 
than any of the other issues, although 
present holdings of Outboard Marine, 
Savage Arms, and A. G. Spalding 
may be retained because of currently 
improved prospects. THE END 


Liberal Yield from 
Low Priced Utility 


Although a holding company, New England Electric System has made 


considerable progress in simplifying its capital structure and expand- 


ing and modernizing facilities. Yield of 6.4 per cent is above average 


N= England Electric System is 
an integrated holding company 
system rendering electric and gas ser- 
vice to a population of 2,135,000. In 
1947 four sub-holding companies 
were: eliminated by merger, and the 
parent company was _ recapitalized. 
The System is one of the few in- 
tegrated holding companies which 
have been permitted to retain a sub- 
stantial amount of debt, but since 
many of the subsidiaries have no 
senior securities the over-all capital 
structure for the system is conserva- 
tive. As of December 31, 1952, 
capitalization was approximately as 


follows: 


Percent- 
Millions age 
Long-term Debt—NEES $77 22 
—Subsidiaries ........ 130 38 
Preferred Stocks of Sub- 
Pare 17 5 


Minority Interest ...... 8 2 
NEES Common Stock 

WIE ein Kai's ihe sth 3 114 33 

RO CR $346 100 


Plant account includes about $4.6 
million plant acquisition adjustments, 
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which are being amortized against in- 
come through 1959. However, the 
large item of intangibles, $58.5 million 
“investments in common shares of 
subsidiaries in excess of the relative 
net assets shown by the books of the 
subsidiaries” has been wiped out (in 
effect) by a charge to surplus, thus 
avoiding the $1,250,000 annual 
amortization charge against earnings 
which the SEC had formerly ordered 
effective for the years 1953-77. 

The company has made some prog- 
ress in its program of reducing the 
large number of operating subsidi- 
aries. Thus in 1951 eight electric 
properties were merged into Worces- 
ter County Electric Company. Steps 
are also being taken to merge the two 
large wholesale and transmitting com- 
panies, New England Power Com- 
pany and Connecticut River Power 
Company. Not only will this effect 
operating savings, but it will also fa- 
cilitate financing of the proposed $50 
million Littleton Hydro Develop- 
ment on the upper Connecticut River, 
scheduled for completion in 1956. 





Other combinations now under way 
in the area north of Boston will elimi- 
nate five more subsidiary companies. 

NEES provides electricity at retail 
for 142 municipalities in Massachu- 
setts, 27 in Rhode Island, 21 in New 
Hampshire and four in Connecticut, 
and also does a substantial wholesale 
business. During last year the sale of 
electricity accounted for 89 per cent 
of revenues and gas most of the re- 
mainder. Electric revenues were di- 
vided as follows: residential and 
farm, 36 per cent ; commercial, 21 per 
cent; industrial, 28 per cent; resale 
and miscellaneous, 15 per cent. 

Principal industries in the area in- 
clude metals, textiles, paper, chemi- 
cals and rubber goods. While indus- 
trial conditions in New England have 
been regarded as backward, NEES 
industrial revenues gained 4 per cent 
in 1952 and residential and commer- 
cial over 7 per cent. During the post- 
war period, electric revenues have 
gained 56 per cent and gas 67 per 
cent. The most important source of 
industrial revenue is from metal and 
metal products; and despite’ difficul- 
ties with controls and material short- 
ages, these were off less than 3 per 
cent in 1952. The textile industry, 
though operating under depressed 
conditions early in the year, “bounced 
back” to a high level toward the end 
of 1952, which gain was maintained 
in early 1953. 

The diversification of business is 
shown by the following breakdown of 
large commercial and industrial rev- 
enues in 1952: 


Millions 
Metal and Metal Products....... $9.6 
NPRM onscreen c, a 34. 4'4 are ahaa 5.7 
Paper and Printing............. 2.9 
I se his be hite we aree oe ke 2.9 
pa TT eee eee La 
Other Diversified Products...... 7.9 








*Wool, cotton, synthetic fibres and processing. 


The company is gradually stabiliz- 
ing its generating costs by cutting 
down the proportion of hydro-elec- 
tric output, which in 1952 was about 
23 per cent of total production com- 
pared with 27 per cent in the previ- 
ous year. Purchased power also 
dropped from 28 to 24 per cent, while 
steam generation increased from 45 
to 53 per cent. The high efficiency 
of the Salem Harbor Station, which 

Please turn to page 21 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident irt its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
. « « LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Bid-and-Asked 


N ownere BETTER, _ it 
seems to us, have the conditions and 
bid-and-asked quotations for world 
peace been set forth than in the 
speech of President Eisenhower be- 
fore the American Society of News- 
paper Editors in Washington on 
April 16, 1953. Describing war as 
“a theft from those who hunger and 
are not fed,’ he pictured the eco- 
nomics of war cost as “the sweat of 
its laborers, the genius of its scien- 
tists, the hopes of its children.” His 
prerequisite of world peace was the 
cessation of hostilities “throughout 
Asia as throughout the world.” Is- 
sues to be resolved were specified as 
the limitation of armies and war ma- 
terials, international control of atomic 
energy, limitation or prohibition of 
atomic and other mass-destructive 
weapons, and adequate safeguards. 
Good faith, he added, is more im- 
portant than preciseness of formula. 

The principles of this offer square 
with those underlying the American 
concept of cooperation. ‘They con- 
form to our firm faith that God cre- 
ated men to enjoy, not destroy, the 
fruits of the earth and of their own 
toil.” 

Is Malenkov in the market? The 
bid is in. What is his offer? 


Moving to Market 


ALERT WATCHFULNESS 
is the attitude of governmental and 
business economists, the governors of 
the Federal Reserve Board and of in- 
dustrial and banking executives gen- 
erally as they observe the movement 
of business inventories. Between the 
January and February month-ends, as 
measured by the Department of Com- 
merce, a fairly substantial volume 
moved to the shelves of retailers. 
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Such stocks gained $200 million dur- 
ing the month compared with in- 
creases of $50 million in wholesalers’ 
stocks and $100 million in manufac- 
turers’ inventories. The total of all 
business inventories stood at $75.3 
billion at the end of February, a fig- 
ure justifying a second look. 

Two questions arise. Will the ef- 
fort of the Government to streamline 
defense procurement necessitate the 
shift of substantial manufacturer 
stocks from guns to refrigerators? 
Will the mounting stocks of retailers 
move readily into the homes of con- 
sumers? With respect to the first 
question, the manufacturer has shown 
little disposition to repeat his 1949 
action of slowing production and li- 
quidating inventories. As for the 
second, the consumer with his name 
on the payroll and money in his 
pocket indicates no important change 
in his cheerful though selective buy- 
ing mood. Over the near term, signi- 
ficance will be given to the movement 
to market of consumer durables and 
their acceptance by millions of shop- 
pers. 


British Quickener 


Fiscan suRPRISE of 
1953, British style, was delivered in 
mid-April by Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer R. A. Butler. His budget 
trimmed 5 per cent off the basic 47% 
per cent personal income tax and cut 
sales tax schedules a minimum of 25 
per cent. To industry it promised the 
executioner’s axe on the wrongly- 
named excess profits tax next Janu- 
ary together with substantial offsets 
te industries willing to invest money 
to increase production. 

In view of concurrent efforts by our 
own Government to lighten the na- 
tion’s onerous tax burden without 
sinking the nation deeper into the red, 


Mr. Butler’s reasoning is interesting. 
To effect budget balance, the Chan- 
cellor counts on increased receipts 
from increased production, for more 
production means a larger reservoir 
of profits and wages to tap. To that 
end, “an immediate quickener is indi- 
cated.” 


Making for Balance 


Piace yoursELr in the 
position of a man about to undertake 
the job of putting a company’s balance 
sheet into more symmetrical propor- 
tions. You open your books and gaze 
upon a large debt to be met, most of 
it maturing within ten years, over 
one quarter within a year. That is 
the picture Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey saw in Janu- 
ary when he enjoyed the congratula- 
tions of friends and took over the 
unenviable heavy task of managing 
the debt of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

This month he has embarked the 
Department on two actions toward 
putting some of the debt on a longer 
term basis. Resounding success greet- 
ed the Government’s offering of $1 
billion 30-year 3% per cent bonds. 
Meanwhile, the program initiated 
two years ago by former Secretary 
John W. Snyder to spread owner- 
ship of “E”’ savings bonds has been 
refurbished and quickened. New 
purchases exceed sales. The num- 
ber of workers in industry who have 
subscribed to the “E”’ bonds has in- 
creased from 4.5 million in 1951 to 
eight million in 1953. A new drive 
has been launched by the Treasury 
to gain more. 

These two indicators mark a step, 
but merely a step, toward putting our 
fiscal house in better balance. They 
strengthen the confidence of the na- 
tion in the dollar. 
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New Sources May Help 


Kase Newsprint Squeeze 


Price has more than doubled since the war, spur- 


ring hunt for suitable substitutes for Canadian 


pulpwood. Southern developments promising 


By Ross L. Holman 


| hers time newsprint goes up $10 
a ton, American newspapers 
spend $50 million more a year to 
operate. That’s why scientists are 
pooling their research activities to 
find a cheaper raw material than the 
Canadian wood pulp which furnishes 
nearly 90 per cent of the newsprint 
used in the United States. The 
Canadian product has jumped $20 a 
ton in the past two years and $65 a 
ton since the war. This has created 
a frantic search for an abundant raw 
material in this country that will 
eventually bring the newsprint indus- 
try back to the U. S. 


Most Promising Source 


The most promising U. S. source 
of white paper is the southern pine 
already being used by two mills. An- 
other such mill is due to start soon 
and others are in the thought stage. 

In fairness to the Canadian mills, 
numerous authorities who have 
studied the situation feel that in view 
of rising production costs, their pres- 
ent $126-a-ton price is justified. In 
fact, U. S. mills that are producing 
newsprint from the same sort of wood 
pulp are charging close to the same 
price. Newsprint makes up about 40 
per cent of the total cost of getting 
out the larger newspapers, and hence 
it is only good business for consumers 
to look for cheaper and more abun- 
dant raw materials. 

While white paper has recently 
beens made from a number of new 
sources, comparatively few people 
know that the Southland Paper Mills 
in Lufkin, Texas, have been making 
newsprint from pine since 1939. The 
war prevented the construction of 
other mills until recently when a num- 
ber of newspaper publishers got to- 
gether and started the Coosa River 
Newsprint Company, a $40 million 
APRIL 29, 1953 


cooperative enterprise at Coosa Pines, 
Ala. A third one costing $55 million 
is being constructed by the Bowater 
Southern Paper Corporation at 
Charleston, Tenn., and is slated to be 
in production by next March. 

Ernest L. Kurth, who has made 
money with the Lufkin pine paper 
plant, insists that the country’s entire 
needs can be met with southern pine 
and that there would already be 
enough mills producing the South’s 
requirements if the war had not inter- 
fered. 

The most encouraging fact about 
pine is that it can be grown to news- 
print size in ten to twelve years. It 
takes a spruce around 75 years to 
reach pulping dimensions. Conse- 
quently, spruce is being used at an 
alarming rate. Everything else being 
equal, the scarcer spruce becomes the 
more will newsprint from this source 
cost. Pine newsprint can be pro- 
duced under a continuous reforesta- 
tion program that will keep the raw 
material available as rapidly as it is 
used up. But to keep enough spruce 
ahead there is not much enthusiasm 
for one generation to plant trees for 
the next generation to use. The U. S. 
once had enough spruce mills to sup- 
ply about a third of its needs but it 
has almost pulped this source of sup- 
ply into extinction. 

Back in the early ’30s the late Dr. 
Charles H. Herty discovered that 
pine could be manufactured into a 
good newsprint. He found that pine 
doesn’t have much pitch and resin 
until it is about 25 years old. It 
was the pitch and resin that caused 
pre-Herty scientists to butt into a 
brick wall whenever they tried to 
coax newsprint out of pine. Herty’s 
answer: Translate this tree into paper 
before the pitch and resin forms. He 
was the first one to make from it a 


white product that started the South 
on what many people hope is news- 
print independence for the nation. 

Pine can be grown as a crop like 
any other farm product. That’s 
what Southland is doing around Luf- 
kin, Texas. That’s what Bowater 
plans to do at Charleston, Tenn. By 
cutting the young trees out of the 
forests as they reach pulping size 
about 3% cords per acre per year can 
be obtained. 

The Southland Mills are producing 
130,000 tons of newsprint a year; the 
Coosa Pines mills, 100,000. The Bo- 
water plant will, by another year, be 
turning out an additional 130,000 
tons. These three mills alone will be 
manufacturing around two-fifths of 
all the newsprint this country is pro- 
ducing, but only about one-sixteenth 
of what it is consuming. 

However, the Southern Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association last fall 
saw great promise in this develop- 
ment and resoluted its newsprint 
committee into a continued effort to 
“interest new capital in the construc- 
tion of additional paper mills and to 
survey sites for such mills.” There 
should be plenty of ‘‘sites” available 
because the South is presumed al- 
ready to have 100,000,000 acres of 
pines, many of which are hunting for 
somebody to pulp them. 


Price Relief Slow 


So far, pine newsprint hasn’t given 
much relief in price. Southland’s 
$123-a-ton in New York is shoving 
Canada’s $126-a-ton cost mighty 
close, and Coosa Pines, with its 
$125.50-a-ton at the mill is nudging 
up still closer. But more mills and 
technological improvements will un- 
doubtedly ease the price down. Then 
again, under the reforestation pro- 
gram pines can be _ continuously 
grown in close proximity to the mills. 
Since both wood and wood pulp are 
heavy products, they roll up freight 
costs with startling rapidity. The 
spruce mills which were originally 
set down beside the forests are pay- 
ing ever-increasing freight rates for 
the raw material as the timber line 
recedes into the distance. 

While pine newsprint is getting off 
to a good start the Great Northern 
Paper Company, which produces 34 
per cent of the newsprint made in the 

Please turn to page 24 
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Allis-Chalmers Progress 


Sales Billed and Other Income 


Profit for Year 


Profit Retained 

All Taxes 

Wages and Salaries 
Total Assets 

Total Liabilities 

Net Worth 

Number of Employes 





Per Share of Common Stock 
Preferred Dividends ($3.25 per share) 
Dividends Paid to Common Shareholders 
Per Share of Common Stock 


Common Stock Outstanding (shares) 


Number of Common Shareholders 


CHIEF PRODUCTS 


19352 


$516,116,741 
24,457,855 
7.98 
877,860 
11,181,923 
4.00 
12,398,072 
50,001,972 
147,331,381 
359,497,576 
155,159,360 
204,338,216 
37,027 
2,955,339 
29,989 





1951 


$459,269,626 
22,416,813 
8.19 
1,159,279 
8,890,028 
3.50 
12,367,506 
56,314,892 
135,018,337 


315,762,492 


127,708,733 
188,053,759 
36,650 
2,595,102 
25,425 


Tractor Division: Farm Tractors, Implements, Harvesters, Crawler Tractors, Motor 
Graders, Motor Scrapers and Motor Wagons, - 


General Machinery Division: Steam, hydraulic, marine and gas turbines; electric 
generators, motors, controls; steam condensers, transformers, switchgear, regulators, 


pumps, blowers, crushers, cement kilns, mining and processing machinery, 


Plants: West Allis, Wis. Springfield, Ill.; La Crosse, Wis.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Norwood, Ohio; LaPorte, Ind.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Gadsden, 
Ala.; Oxnard, Calif.; Foreign: Eling, England; Essendine, England; Lachine, Quebec 


and St. Thomas, Ontario 


From the President's letter to shareholders: 


“When present commitments on capital expenditures for 
modernization and expansion of facilities are finished, we 
will have, since 1946, expended just under $100,000,000 on 
this program ... This investment will have important in- 
fluence on our operations in 1953 and future years.” 

“Backlog as we begin 1953 is approximately $325,000,000. 
As this is written, the overall economic outlook for the year 
does not appear favorable for setting new records. However, 
sales for January and February are only slightly below last 
year and at this time we think we have a ‘fighting chance’ to 
approach 1952: results for the complete 1953 period. In any 
event, 53 promises to be an interesting and active year.” 


WA. Noted 


President 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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Materials 
nd operati 

expenses 
294,325,533 
57%o_ 


salaries 
147,331,381 
29% 


$12,398,072] 


Copies of the Annual 
Report may be obtained 
by writing Allis-Chalmers,, 
Shareholder Relations 
Department, No. 1165 S-70 
1165 South 70th St., 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
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Growing credit stringency might end the business boom much 


more effectively than would a problematical cut in defense 


outlays. But credit could be eased overnight if necessary 


One of the most familiar phenomena observed 
during the final stages of business prosperity is 
growing credit stringency. In part, this arises auto- 
matically because of increased demand for credit; 
during the last generation it has also been fostered 
in greater or less degree by Federal Reserve policy 
designed to prevent unhealthy runaway boom con- 
ditions. Both influences are at work today. The; 
have resulted in general increases in interest rates 
of nearly all types to the highest levels witnessed 
in years. 


Higher interest rates are, of course, primarily 
a mere symptom of the strained credit situation, but 
by limiting new borrowings they contribute to the 
coming of the downward stage of the business cycle. 
We have not yet reached the point at which in- 
creased borrowing costs are exercising any appre- 
ciable effect on business activity, but recent 
developments indicate that we are fast approaching 
this point. 


This poses a serious dilemma for credit authori- 
ties. With production and employment at present 
peak levels inflation, though currently latent, con- 
stitutes a renewable threat. Drastic deflation is 
equally undesirable, but until the danger of any 
such development comes closer than it is today any 
credit or other measures taken with the idea of 
avoiding or mitigating it might prove premature. 


The private business and individual expendi- 
tures which provide the major portion of the sup- 
port for the current business boom are based to 
an unusually great extent on credit. Corporate bor- 
rowing, consumer instalment debt and mortgage 
loans have all risen sharply within the past several 
years to new peaks. It is becoming increasingly 
doubtful that the recent rate of rise can be sus- 
tained much longer, and even more doubtful that 
this would be a healthy development in the long run. 


Most of the concern over the business outlook 
during recent months has been based on the likeli- 
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hood of a cut in defense outlays, a prospect ap- 
parently heightened by the recent slackening in 
cold war tensions. There is no doubt that a signifi- 
cant reduction in armament spending, particularly 
if it coincided with a period of lower private ex- 
penditures, would be an important deflationary 
influence. But a really substantial cut in the defense 
burden based on a truce in Korea—which itself 
remains problematical—is not in sight; there is 
every prospect that this burden will remain high 
for years to come. Any probable reduction would 
not, by itself, unduly affect the economy. 


Thus, the business outlook depends heavily, 
as it has during more normal times, on the main- 
tenance of demand for civilian items. One possible 
stimulating influence which deserves more attention 
than it has received to date is the emergence of a 
large number of new or improved products which 
have been held back so far by material shortages 
and the blighting effect of the excess profits tax. 
With both these restricting influences scheduled to 
disappear over coming months, and consumer de- 
mand levels likely to improve when. personal income 
tax rates are lowered, the economy may receive 
enough added stimulation to prolong the boom 
appreciably. 


Furthermore, credit stringency could be ended 
almost overnight if necessary through a change in 
Federal Reserve policies. Whether, as a practical 
matter, credit authorities could achieve the delicate 
timing needed to make such a step effective is 
another question. The Federal Government has at 
its disposal many relatively new devices with which 
it can minimize and shorten a business decline, 
but it remains to be seen whether it can prevent 
one. Investors, who have recently knocked stock 
prices down to new lows for the year, appear skep- 
tical on the latter point. Whatever the outcome, 
highly speculative or cyclical issues offer little at- 
traction at present, but the best quality stocks still 
deserve retention. 


Written April 23, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Business Activity High 

Whatever may lie ahead for the rest of the year, 
business activity moved along at a high rate during 
the first quarter, maintaining the pace into April. 
With personal income at a peak seasonally-adjusted 
annual rate of $280.5 billion during the first two 
months, total retail sales, the Commerce Depart- 
ment notes, have been running about nine per cent 
above the year-earlier rate. A gain of more than 
25 per cent in automotive sales for the first three 
months is outstanding. Business outlays for new 
plant and equipment showed more than seasonal 
strength during the first quarter while new con- 
struction in this period rose to a record $7 billion. 
The backlog for durable goods is still high, repre- 
senting the equivalent of six months of current 
output while the relative price strength of durable 
materials has been notable in commodity markets 
in recent months. First quarter reports of several 
leading companies reflect these favorable condi- 
tions. 


Employment Up 

A somewhat higher than normal rise in non-farm 
employes occurred between mid-February and mid- 
March, raising the total by more than a quarter- 
million workers to 48.7 million. A large part of the 
gain was in retail stores, which added 100,000 
workers during the period, while manufacturing em- 
ployment increased by 85,000. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics points out that since March 1952, all 
major non-farm sectors of the economy save mining 
and contract construction have expanded their 
work forces. Although the army of Federal govern- 
ment employes has been lessened by 19,000 com- 
pared with one year earlier, total government 
workers including state and local were slightly 
higher last month than in March 1952. 


Oil Import Dispute 

More than 20 bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress to restrict foreign oil imports into the United 
States, which have been running well over a billion 
barrels a day. However, some of the pressure for 
such legislation may be lessened by the announce- 
ment that major companies such as Jersey Stand- 
ard, Gulf Oil, and Socony-Vacuum will trim their 
crude imports during the next few months. In the 
wake of this news, the Texas Railroad Commission 
has raised the permitted May output of crude 
oil to 2.89 million barrels daily, the first rise al- 
lowed since February 1. 
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If restrictions on oil imports should be enacted 
into law, one of the countries which would be 
most severely hit is Venezuela—which is second 
only to this country as an oil producer and accounts 
for about 15 per cent of the world output. About 
65 per cent of the South American nation’s treasury 
revenues come from oil; American firms have a 
larger investment in Venezuela than in any other 
foreign nation except Canada. Standard Oil (N. J.) 
whose subsidiary, Creole Petroleum, is the largest 
Venezuelan producer, points out that sharp cuts in 
heavy fuel oil imports would put pressure on prices 
of all fuels. And Gulf Oil notes that this country 
accounts for about 60 per cent of the world con- 
sumption of oil but possesses only about 30 per 
cent of all proven reserves. 


New Atomic Policy 


Revision of existing law to permit private com- 
panies to obtain sufficient uranium to generate 
electric power will be sought by the Eisenhower 
Administration. Private industry would be allowed 
to make plutonium and other fissionable materials, 
which could then be sold to the Government; under 
present law ownership of fissionable materials out- 
side the Government is not permitted. Also, under 
the new policy private discoveries in the nuclear 
field could be granted patent protection. These basic 
changes in atomic policy, if adopted, would hasten 
the day when private industry will produce electric 
power from,the atom. However, it will be the eco- 
nomics of atom-generated power that will determine 
how rapid the expansion of nuclear electric power 


will be. 


Rubber Consumption Record 

An all-time monthly record of new rubber con- 
sumption was set in March, with total usage reach- 
ing 128,237 long tons, topping the record of 120,- 
576 tons set in January of this year. Prior to that 
the monthly titleholder was October 1950, when 
119,844 tons were consumed. Natural rubber usage 
of 50,339 long tons brought the 1953 first, quarter 
total to 143,065 tons vs. 107,512 tons in the 1952 
period. Synthetic consumption of 77,898 long tons 
in March made a three-month total of 219,586 
tons; in the previous year, first quarter usage to- 
taled 206,641 tons. Sales and earnings of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers are in line with the over-all 
industry reports. Goodrich’s president, John L. 
Collyer, reports his firm’s first quarter sales up 24 
per cent from the 1952 period and U. S. Rubber 
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Chairman H. E. Humphreys, Jr., disclosed that first 
quarter sales “topped” $225 million, setting a rec- 


ord high. 


Railroad Roller Bearings 

The use of roller bearings on freight cars, in the 
opinion of some observers, is one of the most 
important technological developments still to come 
in the railroad field. Roller bearings would replace 
the conventional friction-type bearings which cause 
one of the most common and costly railroad oper- 
ating problems, the “hot box.” Although the use 
of roller bearings is not new, they have been in- 
stalled on less than 10,000 freight cars thus far; 
cost is the biggest obstacle to widespread use since 
they are nearly ten times as expensive as friction 
bearings and add 15 per cent to the cost of a 
freight car. But roller-type bearings result in less 
costly maintenance and provide a smoother, more 
comfortable ride. The leading manufacturers of 
roller bearings are: Timken Roller Bearing, Bower 
Roller Bearing, General Motors, and S. K. F. In- 


dustries. 


Locomotive Backlog Declines 

Rapid declines in backlogs of railway locomotive 
orders have been witnessed in recent months. On 
April 1, only 853 locomotive units were on order 
by the 132 Class I railroads compared with more 
than twice that number, or 1,739, one year earlier. 
At the present rate of delivery, this is only about 
four months’ business. During the first three months 
of this year, the Class I rails installed 574 new loco- 
motive units of which 569 were diesel electric; dur- 
ing March, 245 new units were installed. One year 
ago however 920 units were delivered during the 
first quarter with 282 installed in March. This 
means that the locomotive builders have become 
increasingly dependent on war work. 


Zirconium Use Gains 

Zirconium, one of the new wonder metals. is now 
regarded as being second only to uranium in atomic 
energy use since, unlike most metals, it does not 
absorb neutrons and thus interfere with the fission 
process. Highly purified zirconium metal sells for 
$150 to $200 a pound, or less than half the World 
War II price, while lower grades bring $20 to $60 
per pound. But costs will eventually be brought 
down considerably and, since the ore is relatively 
abundant, a bright commercial future seems in 
prospect for the metal. Promising commercial ap- 
plications for zirconium are in chemical plant 
equipment, surgical instruments, and in the elec- 
tronics field. 


Corporate Briefs 

Stockholders of Southern California Edison Com- 
pany have authorized an increase in the common 
from eight million shares of $25 par to 12 million. 

The second step in the dissolution plan for Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Company was approved by a 
U. S. District Court in Wilmington. This provides 
for the $4 preferred stock to receive four shares 
of Duquesne Light common for each share held. 

To take care of expected heavy Venezuelan iron 
ore shipments through Birmingham, Ala., the Louis- 
ville and Nashville R. R. will spend about $2.5 mil- 
lion for new rolling stock. 

Western Union Telegraph, RCA Communications, 


_ Inc. and American Cable Corp. are studying a three- 


way merger. 

Long Island Lighting plans to raise $35 million 
through bond and stock offerings in 1953. 

Toledo Edison stockholders voted to increase 
authorized common from five million to 7.5 million 
shares and to boost the amount of permissible un- 
secured debt from 10 per cent to 20 per cent of 
secured debt, plus capital and surplus. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 244s, 1972-67.......... 94 2.90% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 90 3.40 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 104 4.05 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, ser evened : os . "8 Sas 101 
Chi , Burlington uincy s, 

1985 ome ss - : sisal ewig Sim biel 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977...........5. 92 3.50 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 88 3.25 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 90 3.38 10356 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 87 3.42 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 44%s, 1969.... 102 4.33 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970 100 3.25 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974.... 102 3.37 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 


Price Vield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 130 5.38% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 54 4.63 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 99 4.55 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 100 5.00 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% 1st (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 85 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 
*Indi- 


--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $2.00 38 5.3% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 800 225 27 T74 
ea, eee 70.80 70.80 37 2.2 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 160 35 4.6 
General Electric .............. 235 800 70 43 
Genteat PObds . oes4~ sas.ceue ce 240 240 54 4.4 
Int’l Business Machines........ 44.00 74.00 232 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 260 300 53 5.7 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 2). 2a “Gp “Se 
United Air Biness.o655.0622...- 150 -150 "30: 52 
United Bistiit® c.6s05s0sesess 10) 200) 235: 3.7 


*Based on 1952 cash payments. 7Also paid stock. {Based on 
$2.00 indicated 1953 anual rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel.......... $9.00 $9.00 156 5.8% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 280 56 5.0 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 2.00 39 +5.6 
Household Finance ............ 240 250 48 5.2 
8 Beene 3.00 3.00 51 59 
Louisville & Nashville......... 400 450 59 7.6 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 43 7.0 
May Department Stores....... 180 180 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 200 37 54 
Palme Tisitine os occ ces c ics 3.00 300 59 5.1 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ........ 2.00 200 47 43 
Sehewey SPOS. . oo cecscciccae. 240 240 36 6.7 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 180 2.00 34 59 
Southern California Edison..... 2.00 2.00 36 5.6 
a 225 200 34 59 
Texas Company .............. 3.05 3.00 54 5.6 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 400 47 85 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 6.00 600 109 5.5 
SNE POE tied cncesksdiewanas 4.50 400 53 7.6 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 28 66 
West Penn Electric......:..... 2.00 2.05 35 763 





*Based on 1952 payments. {Based on $2.20 indicated 1953 
annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


3 *Indi- 
Dividends Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


PE DOD: 5 ic w tis iss i ei ee $3.00 $3.00 37 81% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 52 7.7 
Chant, Pema cos cc vestiws 2.25 200 29 6.9 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 090 14 6.4 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.75 41. 6.7 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 250 30 83 
General Amer. Transportation... 3.50 3.50 67 5.2 
General Motors .............. 400 400 61 66 
Glidden Company ............ 225 225 35 6.4 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 68 88 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 170 2.000 40 50 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 3.75 400 59 68 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 250 32 80 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 200 43 4.7 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 107 #115 23 50 
U.S. SE. eae 300 300 39 = 7.7 


*Based on 1952 payments. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Sales of rubber plants likely to lead off disposal of 


other Government assets—Going will be rough, both 


politically and technically, in accomplishing this end 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Sale of 
Government assets is loaded with 
trouble. Whatever is done will prob- 
ably be attacked ; indeed, it’s precisely 
this program on which the opposition 
hopes to retrieve its political fortunes. 
But of all the things to be sold, the 


synthetic rubber plants should move 


most smoothly. At worst, the Admini- 
stration could be accused of “giving 


away” its property—which possibility 
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attaches to any sale whatever. 

In contrast with, say, power plants, 
grazing lands, etc., there’s no strong 
sentiment by any part of the popula- 


q tion that Government should own 


rubber plants. Farmers have or think 
they have vested interests in public 
ownership of various utility projects. 
If there are like vested interests in 
Government manufacture of rubber, 
they’re not important politically; no- 
body has ever mentioned them. Top 
companies now run them anyway. 

So, it’s evidently the sale of this 
industry that will lead off the Admini- 
stration’s program. President Eisen- 
hower has called on Congress to enact 
the requisite legislation and the first 
reactions have been favorable. The 
President said that the plans for sale 
already worked out by RFC seem to 
be appropriate; evidently, these will 
be followed. About all that’s needed, 
insofar as Congress is concerned, is a 
simple law giving somebody the 
power to sell. Of course, it’s barely 
possible that Senators will want to 
write in a lot of restrictions as they 
did on post-war sales of aluminum 
plants. 


The Top Administration would 
like to get cash which could be ap- 
plied to the floating debt since this 
would be a big deflation step. But, 
it’s doubtful that buyers could put up 
that kind of money. So, RFC has 
suggested asking only 20 per cent 
down. For the remainder, it would 
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take a first mortgage. Maybe later it 
could participate the mortgage and 
sell bonds based on it. 


Even if the sale of these plants 
should go more smoothly than any 
other, it’s not simple. Obviously, the 
first likely to be interested are those 
now running the plants. Anybody 
else would be unsure of just how 
much to pay; moreover, the Govern- 
ment wants the industry to stay in 
good condition and must think about 
the successor ownership or manage- 
ment. Yet, if your market is limited 
to a few specific customers, it’s hard 
to drive a good bargain. 

By selling to present operators, the 
Government would promote integra- 
tion of the industry. You have this 
already in steel and other industries, 
as RFC points out; yet, the word 
“integration” offends many people 
with political influence. The plants 
were built for defense and must be 
maintained ; it wouldn’t help if owner- 
ship were too widely scattered. 

Those who now have a hand in 
financial management judge that 
when the Government gets out, costs, 
hence prices, will go up. It’s one of 
the cases in which monopoly, rather 
than competition, promotes economy. 
Now, there are no advertising costs, 
no salesmen’s commissions. When 
several companies own as well as 
operate the plants, it’s thought, sales 
costs will go up. That’s to be seen. 


Immediately, there’s a _ seller’s 
market in synthetic rubber, which 
competes strongly with natural rub- 
ber. It could happen that natural 
would get cheaper. In Government 


hands, the plants could be maintained 


out of tax money. It’s hard to see 
just how they could be in private 
hands. The bill to be passed may 
provide for some kind of subsidy in 
hard times. 


In the case of rubber, then, about 
the only problems are getting as much 
money as possible and not starting a 
hue and cry that monopoly is being 
created. These would apply any- 
where, whatever was being sold. The 
Rubber Act explicitly contemplates 
ultimate sale so that nobody would 
have any reason for sudden indigna- 
tion. This won’t be the case as the 
Government sells other things. 

Strong opposition is developing es- 
pecially to the sale of public power 
plants. The public utilities had failed 
to pioneer new farm territory and 
they’ve never been forgiven. To make 
matters worse, they've been taking a 
lot of institutional advertising against 
public power, one effect of which has 
been to antagonize still more those 
who favor it and who don’t like being 
called “Socialist.” Where a utility 
can clearly show that it can run a 
given plant or line cheaper, it’s hard 
for it to get a hearing. 

On matters of this kind, the Ad- 
ministration can’t be sure of carry- 
ing Congress along simply by virtue 
of party loyalty. The issues are sec- 
tional; a Republican Congressman 
from a co-op farm section can’t vote 
against loans to the co-op and usually 
doesn’t want to. There are a good 
many. 


Weeks’ bungled efforts to change 
the management of the Bureau of 
Standards make it harder for other 
Cabinet members to replace people 
whose jobs definitely involve political 
policy. Bets are even in Washington 
on which will go first—Weeks or 
Astin. Dr. Astin, of course, has much 
more political acuteness. Why he, 
wants the job at all, however, is far 
from clear. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities | 





Annual Reports . . . 

Libraries and financial institutions 
collecting many annual reports often 
run into trouble obtaining them and 
once again in their cataloging and 
storage. The Microcard Foundation, 
however, thinks it has an answer to 
these problems in a variation of the 
microfilming process whereby an en- 
tire annual report can be reproduced 
on a 3x 5-inch card; such reproduc- 
tions of 1952 reports of all corpora- 
tions listed on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change (requiring only a single card 
file drawer for storage plus a special 
viewer for reading) are now offered 
by a new service mailed to subscribers 
promptly following issuance of a com- 
pany’s printed annual report—if de- 
mand warrants it, the service will be 
expanded to include (1) Microcard- 
ing of corporate reports of earlier 
years for this same group of com- 
panies, (2) reproduction of annual 
reports for companies listed on other 
exchanges, and (3) reproduction of 
allied material such as prospectuses, 
registration statements, etc. . . . 
Marking its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
Atlas Steels Limited a fortnight ago 
issued its 1952 annual report with a 
comprehensive history of its progress 
during that entire period—among 
highlights of this fully illustrated re- 
port are charts showing earnings and 
shareholders’ equity for 25 years. 


Construction... 

Windows which automatically close 
when it rains and open again at the 
end of a downpour are in store for 
new homes, offices and factories, ac- 
cording to Micro-Moisture Controls, 
Inc.—the device making this possible 
is an adaptation of the company’s 
W eather-Guard, a gimmick perform- 
ing similar service for convertible 
model automobiles. . . . On the techni- 
cal side, there’s a new booklet describ- 
ing four methods of curing concrete— 
it’s offered by Hunt Process Com- 
pany. . . . Queen Stove Works is 
featuring 17 models in its 1953 Super- 
‘flame oil heater line for home and 
commerical use—making a play for 
the attention of the housewife, the 
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new models feature modern cabinet 
designs and are available in platinum 
blond, blond mahogany, dark maple 
or dark mahogany. . . . Giving vent 
to the fast growing “do-it-yourself”’ 
group, a Long Island, New York, 
building firm is now doing a thriving 
business erecting homes that are only 
partially completed so that ambitious 
homeowners may complete the inside 
work themselves; “shell” models re- 
quiring complete interior finishing sell 
for about $2,000 to $5,000 depending 
upon size, of course, while so-called 
“package” units (where the house is 
80 per cent completed) range from 
about $5,000 to $8,000—12 models 
from small cottages to large year- 
‘round homes currently are on display 
by the Housing Guild, Inc., which 
states that it also has on file hundreds 
of other plans suitable for amateur 
builders. 


Food and Drink .. . 

Morton Salt Miniatures, 1% inch 
high replicas of Morton’s standard 
salt containers, are currently being 
promoted for lunch boxes, picnics and 
even table use—sold six to a package, 
each miniature has a bright yellow 
plastic “shaker” top. . Norman 
Rockwell fans can obtain a pair of 
serving trays bearing a colorful re- 
production of one of his oil paintings 
in a premium offer by the Green 
Giant Company for its Niblets corn— 
see your local grocer for details. . . . 
Arnold Bakeries, Inc., is planning to 
expand considerably its distribution 
of Arnold baked and frozen bread, 
which currently is sold mainly in the 
New York metropolitan area—hbe- 
cause it is frozen immediately after 
being baked, the bread is said to be 
truly fresh when it is placed on the 
dinner table even though it may have 
come out of the oven months before. 


Industrial . . . 

Bendix Aviation Corporation en- 
ters the industrial controls field with 
what it describes as the first instru- 
ment that provides split-second con- 
trol of fluid raw materials by ultra 
high-frequency sound waves—used to 


control the quality of many products 
ranging from fiber glass to vinyl resin 
flooring, the unit, called the Ultra- 
Viscoson, will now be volume pro- 
duced... . Industry Ideas, a monthly 


round-up of industrial ideas presented 


in publication form, has been inau- 
gurated by the Cleveland consulting 
engineering firm of Wheeler Asso- 
ciates, Inc.—first issue includes briefs 
on simplified material handling, effec- 
tive preventive maintenance and other 
business topics. .. . A German-devel- 
oped Turbo-Mill which is said to 
grind and pulverize an unusually wide 
range of materials speedier and at a 
lower cost than has previously been 
possible is now reaching the U. S. 
market via A. E. Poulsen Company— 
waste materials as diverse as old 
shoes (which become a compressed 
synthetic leather) and normally un- 
usable lumber (which becomes 
pressed wood) can be utilized follow- 
ing processing by the new machine. 


Office Equipment. . . 

A multi-purpose drawing device, 
sold by Shaw-Barton, Inc., for re- 
membrance advertising purposes only, 
serves aS a compass, scale, square, 
protractor and lettering guide—made 
of Vinylite plastic, the instrument 
measures only seven inches long and 
134 inches wide. . . . National Cash 
Register Company’s latest office sen- 
sation is its Model 142 payroll and 
distribution machine which can print 
five different records in a single oper- 
ation—as many as 28 totals for pay- 
roll writing and 50 totals for labor 
distribution are available on the ma- 
chine. .. . An improved Magni-Line 
Reading Glass is made to provide two 
to three times magnification of small 
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print on lines measuring up to 8% 
inches wide—made by Copy Right | 
Manufacturing Company, the device [ 


can be used on automatic line-by-line 
typists’ copy-holders. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 
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Low Priced Utility 





Concluded from page 11 


accounted for 31 per cent of total 
steam electric generation, resulted in 
substantial economies. 

During the past seven years the 
System has expended about $200 mil- 
hon for construction, including about 
300,000 kw additional generating ca- 
pacity. Installation of a new unit and 
modernization of existing units which 
should be completed early in 1954 in 
Providence (South Street Station) 
will produce over 100,000 kw. 


New Merchandising Policy 


The gas division has been largely 
converted to natural gas, and last year 
90 per cent of gas customers received 
natural gas, all of which came from 
Northeastern Gas Transmission. A 
system-owned independent gas divi- 
sion was established with a separate 
management and sales personnel, so 
that the newly-introduced natural gas 
and the appliances using it could be 
aggressively merchandised. Before 


§ introduction of natural gas, the Mass- 


achusetts gas properties in 1951 
earned only about 114 per cent on the 
estimated rate base, so that there was 
substantial room for improvement in 
earnings. A deal in February 1952 
to sell the gas properties as a unit 
was not consummated, and the man- 
agement has decided to build up the 
earning power before resuming sales 
negotiations. 

Operating revenues of NEES have 
expanded steadily from $93 million 
in 1948 to $112 million in 1952, with 
net per share equal to $1.23 last year. 
It is estimated that net this year will 
approximate 1952 results. The com- 
pany plans to issue additional com- 
mon stock on a 1-for-10 rights basis 
this summer ; further equity financing 
could probably be deferred until late 
1954, or early 1955—or somewhat 
later if the gas properties are sold in 
the meantime. 

NEES has recently been selling on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
around 14 and paying 90 cents to yield 
a liberal 6.4 per cent; the price-earn- 
ings ratio is 11.6. These figures 
compare with estimated recent aver- 
ages for all electric utility stocks 
of around 5.5 per cent and a price- 
earnings ratio of 13.7. 
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Personal 


Investment Supervision 


Assures Better Results 














Leen your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires constant study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 
experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


Te germs its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 
ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 50 years, through booms and depressions, our organ- 
ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
W hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the first 
step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


I 

1 

86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
I 

I 

I 


(0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


[] Income (] Capital Enhancement C1 Safety 
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Business Background 





Why tobacco profits look good in face of new tax proposal— 


Walter Mack says novel tin can may take nation off bottle 





Ae AS GOLD — The only 
simon-pure professional tobacco 
man in the picture on this page of a 
group peering into a hogshead of 
nearly 1,000 pounds of tobacco is the 
second man from the right. He is 
M. J. SLovic, stemmeries engineer of 
the Philip Morris Company’s Louis- 
ville plant. The others with a single 
exception are bankers. In_ shirt 
sleeves are HAROLD BROWNSON, vice 
president, Irving Trust (left), and 
Chairman Howarp C. SHEPERD 
(right) of National City Bank of 
New York, 37 years a banker and, 
as this shot reveals, still eager to 
learn. In between in the reverse 
order of right to left are, next to Mr. 
Slovic, FREDERICK J. MILLETT, Han- 
over Bank, Harry Woorren, indus- 
trial consultant, and President O. 
PARKER McComas of Philip Morris 
who has done an outstanding job in 
getting bankers to learn at first hand 
about industry processing and manu- 
facture on which they regularly loan 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 


New Problem—tThese and other 
bankers, as well as investors, are in- 
terested in the pending fate of a bill 
introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives providing for a graduated 
ad valorem tax on cigarettes: $2.90 
per thousand for cheap smokes and 
$4 per thousand on the popular kind 
you probably smoke. It is claimed 
this tax favor would help smaller 
manufacturers, of which there are 
three principal makers, to hold their 
own against the bigger makers. But 
the planters do not like the idea of 
putting a tax incentive on low or even 
finer grade lugs, primers and cutters. 
They like to hear the auctioneer bid 
high for choice leaf. The cigarette 
companies generally are non-commit- 
tal, for the Big Five can make them 
smooth or make them rough as the 
public desires. They believe John 
Q., though he hates taxes, hates 
throat burn more. The Treasury De- 
partment likes the small manufactur- 
er but not at too great cost in rev- 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





enue. The present across-the-board 


method of taxing cigarettes likely will 
remain. 


Bankers’ View—The bankers feel 
secure. Recent cigarette price in- 
creases have made this nearly cash 
business look better than before and 
they doubt the graduated tax bill will 
pass. But quite apart from the prime 
rating put by bankers on tobacco com- 
pany credit, they consider the com- 
modity sound wampum.: The indus- 





Which is the tobacco man? 


try itself looks with reasonable con- 
fidence to a restoration of better 
profit margins. 





Off The Bottle — “The bottle,” 
said WALTER S. MAcxk in referring 
to its introduction as a soft drink 
container 60 years ago, “is made to 


‘look as big as possible without re- 


gard to the space-saving require- 
ments of modern living.” The presi- 
dent of National Phoenix Industries, 
Inc., had just introduced a new con- 
tainer made of heavy tinplate and 
lined with three plastic layers. It 
is the first time, he added, that a can 
has been made strong enough to with- 
stand carbonation under varying tem- 
peratures. The new tin can, if 
adopted, would free the $1.5 billion- 
a-year soft drink industry from its 


present system of local franchised 
bottling plants which have to collect 
used bottles for re-use. A Phoenix 
subsidiary will introduce five beyv- 
erages in the container under a fa- 





mous old name—Cantrell & Coch-§ 


rane Corporation, known for a 
premium ginger ale. Cantrell & 


Cochrane canned soft drinks per| 
case weigh about half as much as a/ 
wooden case of bottles, take up less | 


space, don’t crack and are competi-|/ 


tively priced. “From today on,” he 
said, “all bottled soft drinks are old- 
fashioned.” 
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Investors’ Note—The Continen- 


tal Can Company developed the new 
can that the Phoenix subsidiary will 
use. It owns the basic patents. The 
plastic lining and cap protection to 
keep the liquid contents from touch- 
ing the tin is a secret formula. If the 
innovation hits the market for bottles 
with the impact Mr. Mack expects, 
Continental Can would be in a fa- 
vored position in competition with 
both the can and bottling industries. 





Timing Is Right—When Chair- f 
man-President Davin T. BoNNER at- | 


tends the introduction of a “revolu- 
tionary new device” by one of Claude 
Neon’s subsidiaries, one thing can be 
taken for a certainty: he believes the 
organization has something good. 
Thus, he listened attentively while 
WILLIAM ZILLGER, vice president of 
Standard Electronics Corporation of 
Newark, recently described a new 
television studio camera which he had 
a large part in developing as sim- 
pler, more efficient, lighter and less 
expensive than any other camera yet 
put out. The new camera weighs 50 
pounds less than the standard one 
now in use and needs no electronic 
control for its operation. To equip 
a television station with cameras, 
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the cost with the new Standard f 
Multi-Con was estimated at $115,000 | 
against $225,000 with other equip- | 


ment. 


Over 250 new stations are to 7 


be opened in the not distant future. | 
“Replacement costs also are less,” | 


said Zillger as Bonner listened, “for 
instance, the present picture tube 
costs $1,200 to replace against $300 
for the new lightweight camera.” Be- 
sides, added Zillger, we hope that 
some of the existing stations will 
switch over. 
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Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc. 


REPORTS ON PROGRESS 


INCOME—In 1952 A.G.E. reached an all-time high in total income 
from sales and other sources. Net income was slightly higher in spite of 
material shortages which disrupted the normal flow of production and 
increased manufacturing costs. Working capital also improved. 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT—Important progress was made during 
the year to broaden product lines and markets. Designs for new lines of 
furnaces were completed, tested and scheduled for mass production in 
1953. Equally significant was the development of moderately priced 
“twin” heating and air-conditioning units for residential installation. 
This product together with a line of window coolers, successfully intro- 


duced in 1952, puts the company in a favorable position in the growing 
home cooling market. 


NEW FACILITIES—The facilities of the Toronto Hardware Manu- 
facturing Co., Limited of Toronto, Ontario, were acquired the first of 
this year. This company, a manufacturer of water heaters and range 
boilers and a distributor of Bryant products in Canada, will provide 
manufacturing facilities in the growing Canadian market. 








BRIEF FACTS 
from the 1952 Annual Report 





1952 1951 1950 1949 





Net Sales and Other Income $55,145,755 $41,321,185 $43,605,786 $31,029,546 
” 
Net Income After Taxes 1,818,875 1,807,761 2,241,336 1,665,502 
Net Current Assets (Working Capital)... 14,244,471 13,716,043 12,034,748 9,721,385 


Shareholders’ Invested Capital 16,535,338 15,375,863 14,220,002 11,014,729 


























RICHFIELD 
Atvidend notice 









The Board of Directors, at a meeting held April 16, 1953, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents per 
share on stock of this Corporation for the second quarter 
of the calendar year 1953, payable June 15, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business May 15, 1953. 


RICHFIELD 
O7¢l Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 















Watch Factors That Fix Security Values 


and ultimately determine Market Prices. The economical, 





time-saving way to do this is through a Financial World 





subscription. 


... For only $20 a year you get all this: 
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| INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks 





(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which enable you to handle your security 
investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals" 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks) ; 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) as 
per rules; and 


(d) FREE next $5 Annual “Stock €acto- 
graph" Manual, 39th edition, when pub- 
lished. 50,000 Investment Facts to help 
you judge relative merits of 1,814 stocks. 
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: FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Apr. 29) = 
: For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order for : 
4 FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including forth- . 
s coming 39th-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. s 
: (or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOR) : 
® (© Check here if subscription is NEW. (0 Check here if RENEWAL. § 
* Se ee er a en Sek Eg Cr ee en wn Pei y yrra ete o  c ms 
ee ee ee ene pire er er ees Eee = 
: EE re Mere rrr yo OOO. 6k « « SR Siac Geers > 
s WER This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. . 
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Newsprint 








Concluded from page 13 


U. S., announces a cheap way to 
make the paper from hardwood, in- 
stead of the softwood heretofore used. 
Great Northern plans to spend $32 
million to expand and install the new 
process to produce 78,000 tons a year. 
And in Florida, construction soon is 
to start on a mill that will use the 
sawgrass of the Everglades to turn 
out about 17,000 tons of pulp a year 
at an estimated cost much below $100 
a ton. 

Actually, it is possible to make 
newsprint from scads of raw mate- 
rials such as wheat straw, corn stalks 
and other sources. But there’s a lot 
of difference between manufacturing 
it economically and just manufactur- 
ing it. The most promising non- 
woodpulp source that makes economic 
sense is bagasse, the refuse from 
sugar cane after the juice is squeezed 
out. A Peru mill operated by W. R. 
Grace & Company is _ producing 
bagasse newsprint in that country. 
The Herty Laboratories at Savannah, 
Ga., have been experimenting with 
it. The Dominican Government is 
playing with the idea of building a 
$2.5 million plant to make bagasse 
newsprint which it believes it can 
manufacture at less than half the price 
it pays for the Canadian product. 
Dominicans claim it will be further 
cheapened by the fact that they can 
run 600 copies of bagasse newspapers 
a minute through the presses com- 
pared with only 300 of the conven- 
tional kind. One engineering firm 
says it can be made for $65 a ton, 
though some authorities dispute this. 

A plant known as the Valentine 
Pulp & Paper Company is expected 
to begin producing 17,500 tons of 
bagasse newsprint a year at Lockport, 
La., by the end of 1953. W. J. Gibbens, 
president of the Valite Corporation 
which is promoting Valentine, says 
750,000 tons of bagasse are available 
annually within 100 miles of the fac- 
tory site. 

America’s present daily paper cir- 
culation of 54 million is expected to 
be 65 million by 1960, which, with in- 
creased newspaper size, would require 
26 per cent more newsprint than now. 
now. This gives us some idea of the 
importance of newsprint. 
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Street News 





Brash speculators are saved from own folly—Rain or 
shine, June 5 is field day for Bond Club of New York 


undreds of brash _ speculators 
H who sought to make a fast 
profit on the new Administration’s 
first important piece of financing were 
saved from their own folly by the 
method used by the Treasury to dis- 
courage this practice of “free riding” 
right at the start. The Treasury could 
have taught them a lesson the hard 
way. It could have let their spurious 
“subscriptions” stay in the hopper, 
give them a percentage of the total 
asked for and then leave them to worry 
about how to sell out. 

Instead of doing it that way the 
Treasury had the Federal Reserve 
sift all subscriptions through a fine 
screen so that the task of secondary 
distribution could be accomplished 
with greater ease. The method used 
was kind to the free riders and it 
enabled the Treasury to accomplish 
what it had in mind when it gave the 
market its first long-term, high cou- 
pon bond in two decades. A billion 
dollars is not much money as Federal 
debt and budget figures run, but the 
success of the issue of that size was 
of vital importance. 


Even after the Treasury had 
placed a 3% per cent rate on its long 
term bond offering, there were some 
in the financial community who ques- 
tioned whether money rates were due 
to climb without interruption. These 
few began to waver when the Federal 
Reserve authorities a few days after 
the bond terms were revealed, an- 
nounced a change in the method of 
classifying Government security hold- 
ings of the banks. Up to that time the 
system had used earliest redemption 
dates to denote maturity classifica- 
tions. In the future banks will use 
final maturity dates for that purpose. 
The thought behind the change, bond 
men were quick to infer, was that the 
Reserve authorities do not expect an 
opportunity to refund anything before 
maturity unless the Treasury might 
want to get rid of a tax-exempt issue 


APRIL 29, 1953 


as it is doing on June 15 in the case 
of a small block of 2 per cent bonds. 


No one in the Street ever wor- 
ries about what the weather is likely 
tc be on the first Friday of June. 
Tornadoes, floods and snowed-out 
baseball games were in the news on 
the day the Bond Club of New York 
announced June 5 as the date for 
this year’s field day. In the more than 
30 years that the club has been hold- 
ing its field day on the first Friday 
in June, it rained only once and that 
was only a light sprinkle. Edgar 
Loftus, of R. S. Dickson & Company, 
is chairman of the committee this 
year. Judging by the form of the first 
piece of literature sent out the outing, 
and the accompanying Bawl Street 
Journal, will come up to the usual 
standards. 


Thanks to a television and loud- 
speaker arrangement, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company was 
able to pack 1,200 stockholders into 
three separate rooms at the annual 
meeting. One or two ladies address- 
ing the meeting didn’t look as beaute- 
ous on the screen as they did in 
person. The same was true of Cleo 
F, Craig, president, as he stood on 
the platform. But Mr. Craig is not 
the kind who cares much about 
beauty. The management made the 
television arrangement, well aware 
that this might lead to an agitation by 
the publicity seekers for televising the 
meetings to distant points. Such a 
request was made of the United 
States Steel Corporation and it will 
come up for a vote at the annual 
meeting in May. Then, too, there 
might be a request for television 
makeup. One of the A. T. & T. stock- 
holders dropped a broad hint for 
sandwiches and coffee at the April 15 
meeting even though the meeting had 
been moved from the morning into 
the early afternoon to avoid conflict 
with luncheon dates. 


Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-1. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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THE BON AMI COMPANY 
and Subsidiary Companies 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
ACCOUNT FOR THE THREE MONTHS 
ENDED MARCH 31, 1953 


Gross Profit from Sales of Bon 
Ami Cake, Bon Ami Cleanser, 
Glass Gloss, Glycerine, Feldspar. 
Mica, ete., in the United States, 
Canada, Australia and other 
foreign countries... .......6.<.65 $287,171.19 


Net Profit Before Depreciation. 





Depletion and Income Taxes... 88,302.44 
Deduct: 

Depreciation and Depletion..... 16,615.79 
Net Profit Before Income Taxes.. 71,686.65 
Less: 

Provision for United States and 

Foreign Income Taxes........ 29,354.39 
Net Profit for the Period........ $ 42,332.26 


Note: Net Profit for the period includes 
Foreign Profits subject to Exchange Restric- 
tions in the amount of $4,782.00. 








Out Soon—NEW MAY Issue of 
GRAPHIC STOCKS 


oveR 1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows—earnings—dividends— 
capitalizations—volume on virtually every active stock 
listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange and American Stock 
Exchange covering nearly 12 full years to May 1, 1953. 
Single Copy (Spiral Bound) .... . . $10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Issues) . . ... . . $50.00 
To new customers ordering Graphic Stocks before 
May 10, 1953, we will also send a 64-page copy of 
“High Percentage Gains from 20 Glamour 
Stocks Traded Over-the-Counter’’ — written by 
expert analysts. 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 











ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 


























To receive a dividend stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 










Hlidrs 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Alpha Portland Cement.50c 6-10 5-15 
Aluminum Co. of Amer..40c 6-10 5-15 

Do $6.75 98: <.4..5 Q9334c¢ 7-1 6-10 
Amer. Airlines 

PID. . kewice ca QO87Y%c 6-1 5-15 
Amer. Seating ....... Q25c 6-5 5-12 
Amer. Steel Foundry.Q75c 6-15 5-25 
Amer. Water Works....25¢ 5-15 5-1 
Armco Steel ........... 75c 6-8 5-8 
At’l Coast Line R.R...$1.25 6-12 5-15 
Avondale Mills ...... Ml0c 5-1 4-15 
Ayrshire Collieries ...Q25c 6-26 6-12 
Bangor & Aroostook 

Re; SW of... ..<- QO$1.25 7-1 6-5 
Baxter Laboratories.Q16%c 5-31 5-15 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe..Q32%c 5-1 4-27 

Do 434% pf... ..Q$1.1834 6-1 5-15 
Bell & Howell...... Ql2%c 6-1 = 5-15 

Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.06% 6-1 5-15 
Blumenthal (Sidney).Q25c 6-1 5-18 
Bohn Aluminum & 

WUNEE. cwakukws soko QO25c 6-15 6-1 
Burlington Mills........ Isc 6-1 5-4 
Byron Jackson ..... Q37%c 5-15 4-30 
Campbell, Wyant & 

Cannon Fdry. ...... Q50c 6-8 5-15 
eee CE Be wie 374%c 7-1 6-12 

Fy ee Q$1.75 7-1 6-12 
Central & South West.Q25c 5-29 4-30 
Century Ribbon Mills..Q15c 6-15 6-1 
Cessna Aircraft ....... szcc «665-150 (C5 6 
Cherry-Burrell ........ 15c 4-30 4-24 
Clark Controller........ 25c «606-15 6- SS 
Cockshutt Farm 

MI. sn catiaivikcens *025c 6-1 5-8 
Columbia Pictures 

ee Q$1.06% 5-15 5-1 
Cons. Vultee Aircraft.Q45c 5-25 5-15 
Consumers Glass ..*Q37%c 5-29 4-30 
Cook Paint & Varnish.Q25c 6-1 5-11 
Crown Cork & 

Seer BMO.- ..us.050% *050c 5-15 4-22 
CONOR. ex cxuddaite 40c 5-29 5-8 
 , — Sec 5-4 4-27 
Douglas Aircraft ..... Q75c 5-20 4-29 
Drave Gor: 2... 0655.0. 35c «(55-15 5- § 
Ely & Walker Dry 

ere 2 25c 6-1 5-12 
Empire District Electric 

i eee aroer $1.25 5-29 5-15 
| ee = 6-30 6-15 
Fairbanks, Morse....... 6-1 5-8 
Equitable Gas ...... Q32 $8 6-1 5-1 
Fedders-Quigan 

De Mls tense eee Q62%c 5-28 5-18 
Florida eg 4% pf...Q$l 5-15 5-1 

Do 4.60% pf. ..... $1.15 5-15 5-1 

Do 4.90% os .QO$1.22%c 5-15 5-1 
Freeport Sulphur wee QO50c 6-1 5-15 
Gair (Robert) ..... Q37%c 6-10 = 5-20 
Gamewell Co. ........ QO25c 5-15 5-5 

nuttin caevek ieee A I 
Gar Wood Ind. 

CER hice cick QO56%c 5-15 5-1 
General Outdoor Adv..Q50c 6-10 5-21 

> fr Q$1.50 8-15 81 
General Water 

Works 5% pf. ....Q$1.25 5-1 4-20 

Do 5.10% pf. ..... $1.27% 5-1 4-20 
Gillette Co. .......... Q50c 6-5 5-1 
Great Lakes Dredge & 

DG. #isge costae: Q25¢ 6-10 5-20 
Hancock Oil Cl. A ...Q10c 6-1 5-15 

IS ee eR ee Y10c 6-1 5-15 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
Hidrs 
Pay of 
Company able Record S rag 30 a re 
+ le 1 1 -15 cotten Dillon ......... ce. > - 
Speier Vide 6-1 $13 | Sierra Pacific Power. 4c 5-1 4.2 
Hathaway Bakeries...Q25c 6-1 5-20 Do 6% pf. ........ Q$1.50 5-1 4-20 
Hires (Chas. E.) ...... 15c 6-1 5-15 | Simmons Co. .......... 0c 69 5-22 
Hooker Electro- Sonotone Corp. ........ Q8& 6-30 6-5 
chemical ........... Q50c 5-29 5-1] Do$l25 pf....... Q31%c 6-30 6-5 
Do $4.25 pf. ....Q$1 p04 6-26 6-2 Do $1.55 pf. .....: Q383%4c 6-30) 6-5 
Do $4.20 pf. ...... $1.05 6-26 6-2 | South Bend Lathe 
Hormel (Geo. A.) ..Q62 ee 5-15 4-24 WOOD hei. Vaeth Q50c 5-29 5-1 
Household Finance ...Q60c 7-15 6-30 | Southern Co. ......... Q20c 6-6 5-1 
Int’! Harvester Southern California 
TR Q$1.75 6-1 5-5 Edison 4.88% pf...Q30¥%c 5-1 4-2 
Int’l Utilities .......... 35c 6-1 5-13 | Southern Natural Gas.Q35c 6-12 5-29 
De SiO of... 5.0 Q3Sc (8--1 . 7-15 omer] om se seeee 20c 6-10 5-8 
Interstate Bakeries ...Q25c 7-1 6-19 piegel inc 
Do $4.80 pf. ...... Q$1.20 7-1 6-19 $4.50 pf. ....... Q$1.12% 6-15 5-29 
Intertype Corp. ........ 35c 606-15 6- 1 Standard Oil (Ind.).Q62%c 6-10 5-11 
Iowa Public Service...Q35c 6-1 S-15 —e Railway ay gia 
i Pn doe Sc 5- 4-1 sete ee teenies 4 
er bee nig as ar eee Stand. Steel Spring ...Q50c 6-10 5-22 
a a mm $A . &4 ee eee QO50c 8-1 = 7-15 
Joy Manufacturing. 062 ic 6-10 5-24 | Stewart-Warner...... Q35c 6-6 5-15 
Rawneer Co, 2... 2.608 6-26 6-12 | Suburban Propane 
Kamey GOR. 225... Se O35 es 6.3 GOS oe ceecceiwweset Q30c 5-15 5- l 
L’Aigion Apparel ....Q10c 5-11 4-24 sacle ns weet eeeeeees Q25c 6-10 5-15 
d . 2S S if 
pec gc iF ame Fae 44% pf. ...... Q26-9/l6c 7-1 6-11 
eee Q30c 6-1 5-8] _ Do5%% pf. ..... Q27zc  6- 5-7 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ..Q50c 6-10 5-29 | Sutherland Paper ...Q37¥ec 6-15 5-15 
Liquid Carbonic ...... QO35c 6-1 5-15 | _ Do 4.40% pf. ..... Q$1.10 6-15 5-15 
Do 3%4% pf. ..... QO87t%4c 46-1 «45-15 | Tampa Electric......... 60c 5-15 5-1 
McCord Corp. > Jo ha 050c 5-28 5-14 Technicolor: Inc.......;..: 50c 5-12 4-27 
Do seshpe ... -cilrcc 50 Sg | Tagen CO ge 
~~ sii ee ga Ee = Pacific Land $125 .& $..843 
rey Ea a et ee ere ; - - 
— canoe 25e 4-30 4-22 | Phompson Products ....50c 6-15 6-1 
Mickelberry’s Food Se Sided MO FIT. vise sens Q$1 6-15 6-1 
PONE onccussmede 20c 6-12 5-21 “oa Q37%c 7-1 6-19 
Mid-West Abrasive ....10c 6-1 5-15 | Usic Achesigg & 
Minneapolis-Moline «« -040c 5-15 5- 1 Rubber Q25c 7. 1 6-10 
Mosinee Paper Mills. .920¢ 5-30 5-16 Uni Cc bid oe ad O 6- 1 5- 4 
on IT: — 2 ee fa 
Morrison-Knudsen 040c 6- 1 4 United Air Lines .. .Q25c 6-15 5-15 
Motor Products -...050c 5-15 5-1 Do 4%% pf. ...Q$1.12% 6-1 5-15 
Muskegon a. Universal Cons. Oil..... ie 5- : 
Speenadties Cl. A. Agitie 62 Saath | gM penta e R e 
Nat’l City hes 5.4500 Q35c 6-15 5-29 4, % f. O$1. ors 6- 1 5-15 
Nat'l Dairy Products..Q75¢ 6-10 5-20 | yor Mage ae ete 
Nat’l Dept. Stores ... .Q25c 4-30 4-23 US ea aan gi: Boe 6- 5 5-22 
Nat’l Lead 7% pf....Q$1.75 6-15 5-22 West Vines Pulp a. 
Ve WBaper 482% pf...Q$1.12%4 §-15 5-1 
cic Oe SS} Wau kets ie ge El 
) ag ele alae i w White (S.S.) Dental.Q37%c 5- - 
see Hm od ro — 6-1 5-15 Wisconsin Elec. Pwr....35c 6-1 5-1 
eR #25c 5:8. 416 | Do 3.60% pf. ....... Q90c 6-1 5-15 
Oklahoma Nat. Gas...130e S15 4-39 | D0 6% pf. ....... O$ saaliinct 
Olin Industries ........ 20c 5-30 5-19 Accumulations 
Pacific Finance. /O80e 6.1 £416 | Holly Stores 5% pf...31%4e 5-1 4-24 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe ae a Lumber ee a 
Te en: Oiayge G95 SD | Rte ose 
Do 4% pi. see e teens O$1 y 1 6-15 git ower are $1 75 4-29 4-17 
Perfect ge RP LS QO25> 6-1 5-8 Jo Pi. ees sees eee. 
ye a teel Stock 
oe aE $125 6-1 5-8 bis 
Do Pio of... .. G1 3h 6-1 5-8] Amer. Seal-Kap ..... 24% 5-21 4-30 
Pressed Metals ........ 6-1 5-11 | Chapman Valve Mfg. ..20% 6-1 5-1 
RRR ie Os0e 6-1 5-6 | Fedders-Quigan ........ 2% 5-22 5-7 
Do 5% pf. ........ Q$1.25 7-1 6-10 | General Water Wks. ...4% 5-1 4-20 
Richfield Oil ......... Q75c 6-15 5-15 | Hancock Oil Cl. A ....4% 6-30 6-10 
gm) er Q20c 6-30 6-5 Do C1. B ............ 4% 6-30 6-10 
Ryerson & Haynes ...12%c 6-30 6-17 | Pittsburgh Steel ....... 2% 6-1 5-8 
St Lawrence Biour 9 | $Cpnadian, currency B—Extra. M—Monthy 
: —' 3 —Semi-an ls os -end. 
Mills 7% pf. ..... *O$1.75 5-1 4-24 fReprinted i show preferred payment. 
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Du Pont 





Concluded from page 7 


their fast-growing early stages of 
commercial exploitation. Sales have 
set new records in each of the past 14 
years, except 1945; the extent of the 
expansion has been so great that in 
each of the past three years, operat- 
ing income after all operating, selling 
and administrative expenses and 
heavy depreciation and obsolescence 
charges has exceeded the total sales 
recorded a decade earlier. 

The huge expansion in volume of 
business done, with much of it repre- 
sented by new products, has involved 

® very substantial capital outlays. From 

1946 through 1952, these amounted 

to over $785 million, with another 
$125 million to be spent this year 
and $130 million in 1954. Of the 
latter amount, over half is scheduled 
toe go into synthetic fibers, illustrating 
the trend of management’s thinking. 
Sales and earnings potentialities will 
be substantially increased by the new 
capacity added recently, but not yet 
in full production, plus that still to 
BH come. 

Despite the large postwar outlays, 
du Pont has been able to maintain 
its established policy of freedom from 
debt, and has built up its working 
capital to new peaks. Cash and mar- 
ketable securities (other than those 
held as investments) each exceeded 
total current liabilities at the end of 
1952. The only outside financing re- 
quired in recent years was the sale 
of $100 million of preferred stock in 
1947. Needed funds have come 
mainly from withheld earnings and 
non-cash charges for depreciation and 
# obsolescence. 

Heavy capital needs have not pre- 
vented du Pont from continuing a 
dividend policy which would be con- 
A sidered liberal in any field, and is ex- 
@ceptional for a chemical producer. 
Nevertheless, the stock at current 
levels around 94 provides a yield of 
only 3.8 per cent, for dividends are 
necessarily based on recent and cur- 
Tent earnings, and investors are 
valuing the issue on the basis of the 
profits which will be made possible 
when the excess profits tax expires. 
Few enterprises have suffered more 
heavily from this inequitable tax than 
has du Pont, which has accrued its 
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Federal levies at the maximum over- 
all rate of 70 per cent for the past 
two years; thus, it will be one of the 
principal beneficiaries of lower rates. 
This favorable prospect seems largely 
discounted at the present price of the 
stock, but the issue undoubtedly still 
possesses outstanding long term 
growth possibilities. 


Workers Share in Profits 





Concluded from page 3 


important tax advantages to employes, 
particularly those in the higher 
brackets. Company payments into a 
trust fund on their behalf are not tax- 
able to them at the time, and when 
they retire and begin to receive pay- 
ments they will presumably be in a 
lower tax bracket. Furthermore, in- 
terest and dividend income and cap- 
ital gains received by the trust are 
tax-exempt, permitting a faster build- 
up of principal through the latter de- 
vice—assuming equivalent investment 
policies—than could be achieved by an 
individual operating with his own 
funds and paying taxes on income and 
capital gains. 

Although not typical due to their 
long history and large scope, the 
profit-sharing plans of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Eastman Kodak provide in- 
teresting examples. The latter com- 
pany makes annual bonus payments 
tc employes in cash, the amounts be- 
ing based on the excess of dividend 
payments over a basic rate of 70 cents 
a share. Last year it paid a “wage 
dividend” of $22.6 million. Sears has 
a profit sharing pension plan to which 
it contributed $31.5 million in 1952. 
The fund’s assets at the close of the 
year amounted to $456.2 million, of 
which $363.2 million represented 
holdings of over six million shares of 
the company’s stock, or slightly more 
than one-fourth of the total shares 
outstanding. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 
Aroostook Valley R.R.—Ist & re- 
funding mortgage, 4%s, 1961.... Entire May 1 


Firestone Tire & Rubber—deben- 


RRC. Bn ckktrane+% 0.0 ces 6% $650,000 May 1 
Hunt Foods Inc.—series C, sinking 

fund debentures 4%s, 1963....... 45,000 May 1 
Maremont Automotive Products—de- 

le, a 47,000 May 15 
National Gas & Oil Corp.—deben- 

ee eee tire May 8 
New England Power—lst mortgage 

pee An erie eee eee 27,000 May 15 








BRIGGS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Notice of Annual Meeting 
of Shareholders 


To the Shareholders of Briggs 
Manufacturing Company: 


Notice is hereby given that the Annual 
Meeting of the shareholders of Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company will be held at the office 
ot the Company, 3675 E. Outer Drive, in 
the City of Detroit, Michigan, on Monday, 
May 11, 1953, at 4:00 o’clock in the after- 
noon (Eastern Standard Time), for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1. The election of seven directors who 
shall hold office for the ensuing year 
or until their successors are elected 
or appointed, as provided by the By- 
Laws. 

2. The transaction of such other business 
as may properly come before the meet- 
ing or any adjournment or adjourn- 
ments thereof. 


Shareholders of record at the close of 
business on April 1, 1953, will be entitled 
to notice of, and to vote at, the meeting. 

By Order of the Board of Directors, 
A. D. BLACKWOOD, 


Secretary 














Union CarBiveE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC) 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable June 1, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 4, 1953. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 


Secretary and Treasurer 


























REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 








NORWALK, CONN. 


7-acre estate, sound view, near Merritt Parkway, 
secluded, 7 rooms, two baths, shower and powder 
room, 3 enclosed porches, barn, 2-car garage, 
servants’ quarters above, 2 wells, hot water heat. 
$50,000. Will sell with 3 acres, $40,000. 
H. WAKEFIELD, Norwalk, Conn. 
Phone: 6-2057 





NEW ENGLAND 








ANTIQUE HOMES 


Are you interested in a beautiful antique home? 
I have them in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Maine from $10,500 to $60,000. 
Beautiful river and country locations. Some re- 
stored, some to be restored. Write or telephone. 

'  B. W. Hopkinson 
101 River Rd., Merrimac, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
HOME WITH INCOME 


Charming ivy-covered brick home of distinction 
in exclusive locality converted into 4 delightful 
luxury apartments and well rented. Ideal for 
retired couple who need home with established 
income. Nicely landscaped. Brick 2-car garage. 
$32,000. Apply for appointment to 

B. W. Hopkinson 
101 River Rd., Merrimac, Mass. 


Tel. 2281 








Tel. 2281 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





E. W. Bliss Company 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, in reorganization of a business established 
in 1857. Offices: 1375 Raff Road S. W., Canton, Ohio, and 50 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. 


Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 3,316. 

Capitalization: 

PE IR a 585.55 daemon nesc tous SaRESErd se ces ksxeu ee $3,000,000 
SORTER BEOCK TSU: OL) os sok Sis x bak weikins cine 5000s ssn sna 821,527 shs 


Business: Manufactures mechanical and hydraulic presses, 
rolling mill equipment, can making, and other machinery. 
Chief customers are the steel, automotive, electrical equip- 
ment, container, household utility and metal working indus- 
tries. Has foreign plants in England and France. 

Management: Experienced in its highly specialized field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $16.3 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $4.8 million; inven- 
tories, $12.7 million. Book value of stock, $20.63 per share, 
adjusted for 1953 stock dividend. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1921-31; 1941-45; 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Results will continue to depend largely on the 
continuation of defense activities and replacement demand 
in heavy industries. Any sharp drop in expansion programs 
would be an adverse factor. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share....D$0.06 $1.42 $2.59 7$2.78 $0.90 $1.68 $1.67  §$4.32 
Dividends paid .... 0.42 None 0.83 0.94 0.83 0.83 0.83 a0.83 
MED cLcusesnek see 16% 15% 16 14% 1236 16% 14% 18% 
SN sok su cbaucwees 7 8% 83% 8% 7 11% 11% 12% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1948 and 20% stock dividend in 1953. fIn- 
eluding $0.59 profit from sale of plant. tAfter $0. 77 costs applicable to opening new 


plant. §Includes $0.91 net non-recurring profit. {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange in 
1946, previously American Stock Exchange. a—Paid 20% in stock in February, 1953. 
D—Deficit. 





Philco Corporation 





Incorporated: 1892, Pennsylvania. Office: Tioga and C. Streets, Philadel- 
Pphia 34, Pa. Anuual meeting: First Friday in June. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 1,100; common, 13,270. 
Capitalization: 
ee err Meera et: pane None 
*Proferred 3% % cum. ‘‘A’’ ($100 par).....cccccceccccccccs 100,900 shs 
IONE GEN AOR DEE) oss cas ees suisdssa scan pavessunnawss® 3,525,372 shs 


*Callable at $102.50 threugh June 30, 1953, $101.50 thereafter. 





Business: Among largest makers of home and auto radios, 
television, refrigeration, freezer and room air conditioners. 
Also makes electric ranges, dry batteries, tubes, communi- 
cation equipment, microwave relays and computers. En- 
gaged in research and production in radar and electronics 
for the Government. Owns and operates television Station 
WPTZ in Philadelphia. 


Management: Regarded as among the best in the industry. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $44.3 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $19.5 million; 
inventories, $41.8 million. Book value of common stock, $19.89 
per share. 
* Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common 1940 to date; prior payments not reported. 

Outlook: Company’s diversified output should permit it to 
participate fully in long-term growth of the electronics field, 
though operations will not be immune to general cyclical 
influences. 


Comment: Shares represent a businessman’s risk. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
tEarned per share... 


$0.86 $0.86 * = 7 01 §$1.27 $4.29 . a4 $3.15 
tEarned per share... 0.73 0.90 01 §2.53 4.29 3.15 
Dividends paid ..... 0.42 0.42 10. as t0. 89 0.95 1.21 i $0 1.60 
EME “segaiskwssowce 19 19% 15% 20% 19% 26 275% 36% 
BN cea tenbsesnduke 13% 84 8% 13% 10% 15% 20% 265% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950 and all stock dividends. {Before contingency 
and other special reserve debits or credits. {After such adjustments. §Company re- 
ported equivalent of $1.51, after $0.24 credits from contingency reserve but before $1.02 
other reserve credits. {Paid stock dividends, 5% in 1947, 7% in 1948, 5% in 1951. 
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Incorporated: 1920, New York, as a consolidation of two companies estab- 
lished in 1885 and 1886. Office: Amsterdam, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last 


Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 4,190. 
Capitalization: 

NUE HI cs oa s vnc uesccscscsasawsciseaseheviguesteeee $8,666,666 
COMDEtEL BUCK (S20 POE)... eins sc csc cled iw iws crete cesee esas aeite’s 531,000 shs 
ONG MEUOTORG | 5 oicik ce aiase occ n'diss «5:0 cosine sO eral Reaae bax aee $841,708 


Business: A leader in rugs and carpets, manufacturing 
an extensive line, including chenilles, Wiltons, Axminsters, 
tapestries, velvets and plain weaves; also felt carpet padding 
and needle-woven carpeting. In 1951, acquired control of 
Delaware Rayon and its subsidiary, New Bedford Rayon. 


Management: Long identified with the company. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $15.3 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $3.5 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $100,000; inventories, $18.4 million. Book value of 
stock, $55.45 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1923-30 and 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Both demand and selling prices occasionally 
undergo wide swings, producing substantial year-to-year 
changes in earnings results. 


Comment: Stock is an above-average member of its group, 
although not free from speculative risks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 





Earned per share.... $1. = $4.77 $5.15 $7.86 +$5.61 $8.39 *$2.54 $2.09 
Dividends paid ..... 2.0 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.25 8.75 1.50 
WUE dics conacsedens on 70 51% 44 35 41% 39% 81% 
er ee 36 42 32% 33% 25 30 29 24% 
*Including $1.10 refund prior year’s taxes. {Adjusted by company. 
The New Jersey Zinc Company 
ad 





Incorporated: 1880, New Jersey; established 1848. Office: 160 Front St., 
New York 38, N. Y. Annual meeting: Thursday preceding last Wednesday 
in February at 35 <0 =” Franklin, N. J. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1951): 


eg seen A : 


ee TS Ce ee LR REE CL LG Non 
Capital + mg05 OR ea chore cu canG csp ba vas secs ae eae 1,960,090 4 


Business: Largest domestic maker of zinc products, with 
low-cost mines in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. Zinc oxide normally comprises half 
of sales. Has one-third interest in Kennecott-controlled 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, with estimated 125 million tons of 
40% iron and 20% titanium reserves. Company’s Sterling 
Process for electrothermic zinc smelting will be used in 
Cerro de Pasco’s new Peruvian plant. 


Management: Experienced and highly regarded. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $29.6 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $5.0 million; US. 
Gov’ts, $4.5 million; inventories, $21.6 million. ($26.6 million 
U.S. Gov’ts and other marketable securities are held aside 
for current assets.) Book value of stock, $53.40 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1883 to date. 


Outlook: Strong trade position assures company a major 
share of business in zinc oxide and other zine products, de- 
spite keen competition, increasing zinc supply in world mar- 
ket and prospect of a sustained period of unsatisfactory 
prices. Earnings outlook is buttressed also by growing im- 
portance of titanium oxide shipments and of non-operating 
revenues. 


Comment: Shares are above-average in the zinc metal 
group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


*Earned per share... $2.74 $3.05 $4.45 $5.32 $2.50 $5.11 $5.06 $6.15 
+Earned per share... 2.63 2.80 5.08 4.93 2.24 4.96 5:05 $3.48 
Dividends paid ..... 3.00 3.00 4.50 ri 25 2.75 3.00 3.00 3.00 
High (Am. Stk. Exch.) 75% 81% 67% 72% 67 76 83% 80 

Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 63 57% 57 59% 51 49 62% 56% 


*Before non-recurring profits and losses or contingency reserve debits and credits. 
yAfter such items. tExcluding $2.35 proceeds from patents. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: — 1953 1952 

’ 9 Months to March 31 

Int’) Minerals & Chem.... $1.72 $1.73 

Lam © Piss kac ice 2.41 2.16 

Seeman Brothers ........ 0.92 0.72 

Virginia-Carolina Chem... 2.46 2.62 

6 Months to March 31 

Clinton: FoeG@S. 6.6). 660.0 1.94 0.01 

Cont’) Commercial ....... 0.36 0.41 

3 Gleaner Harvester ....... 0.49 0.81 

, [ihinois’ Zame 066 eel i ek 0.53 0.83 

; 3 Months to March 31 

ACF-Brill Motors ....... 0.34 0.73 

Adams Express ......... 0.30 0.32 

Amer. Broad.-Paramount . 1.42 0.62 

Amer. European Secs..... 0.25 0.24 

; Amer. Int’l Corp......... 0.20 0.22 

f Amer. Woolen ........... D2.45 D1.18 

Barkerereey oa ela aos 0.19 D0.06 

Bell & Howell........... 0.62 0.58 

Blumenthal (Sidney) , 0.12 D0.001 

y Bohn Alum. & Brass..... 0.69 0.50 
> Campbell, Wyant & 

CE Sekt ea a ars 0k 1.06 1.03 

Calumet & Hecla......... 0.43 0.30 

, eg a eee 0.06 0.02 

Comey Se 8 bs cus dee sss 0.42 0.53 

Detroit Steel Corp........ 0.71 0.64 

. Diamond Alkali ......... 0.63 0.76 

" Diversey Corp. .........: 0.21 0.21 

0 | ee 1.56 1.42 

; OE I dike va avtnnss 0.55 0.60 

Gair (Robert) .......... 0.75 0.67 

Gamble-Skogmo ......... 0.13 0.01 

- General Bronze .......... 0.66 0.68 

Gen. Portland Cement.... 1.13 1.20 

* Gen. Public Service...... 0.026 0.036 

eo SO ee 1.08 0.83 

Glenmore Distillers ...... c0.42 c0.40 

Granby Cons. Mining..... *0,52 *0.02 

Heller (Walter E.)...... 0.80 0.62 

Hussmann Refrigerator .. 0.87 0.51 

Insuranshares Ctfs. ...... 0.10 0.08 

Johns-Manville .......... 1.56 1.74 

h a 0.14 1.17 

" Lehigh Portland Cement.. _ 0.44 0.32 

ft Lehigh Valley Coal Corp.. D0.73 D0.14 

d Mage SIE cic sos seedecs 0.09 D001 

f Magma Copper .......... 1.18 0.51 

f Mullins Mfg. ............ 0.75 0.58 

n Nat’l Aviation ........... 0.15 0.13 

Nat'l City Lines.......... 0.45 0.37 

SEL OE @ os weenie 0.26 0.26 

Pfeiffer Brewing ........ 0.34 0.35 

L, Pittsburgh Steel ......... 1.36 0.82 

:, a 0.21 0.07 

n FU kin neni 1.17 0.51 

e Rohm & Haas........... 1.77 1.42 

Ronson Art Metal........ 0.20 0.03 

Rotary Electric Steel..... 2.51 1.31 

Seagrave Corp. .......... 0.40 0.57 

r Spleen Be ik dae cs D0.73 D0.86 

.- Standard Steel Spring.... 0.75 0.73 

r. State Street Investment... 0.41 0.40 

y Talcott (James) ........ 0.56 0.52 

TelAutograph Corp. ..... 0.20 0.21 

g Texas Pacific Coal....... 1.04 0.99 

Transue & Williams...... 0.94 0.92 

’ Twat (ME wn cos ecascs-- 0.27 0.78 

a Underwood Corp. ....... 0.68 1.12 

U. S. & Foreign Secs..... 0.20 0.23 

U. S. & Int'l Secs......... 0.01 0.03 

‘ Waitt & Bond Inc......... D0.06 D0.06 

.. West Va. Coal & Coke.... 0.19 0.22 

‘ Western Air Lines....... 0.08 0.22 

Westmoreland Coal ...... 0.60 1.07 

14, estmoreland Inc. ...... 0.19 0.21 

" Worthington Corp. ...... 1.02 1.41 











EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 


12 Months to February 28 


Amer. Tel. & Tel......... $11.46 $11.50 
9 Months to February 28 
eo a | 1.11 1.19 


6 Months to February 28 
Madison Square Garden.. 0.41 0.47 
3 Months to February 28 


Buffalo Forge ........... 1.30 1.44 
Douglas Aircraft ........ 3.66 1.66 
United Aircraft Products. 0.13 0.05 


12 Months to January 31 


Brown & Bigelow........ 1.75 1.80 
ee Pe 0.77 0.83 
4s Serer 1.02 1.01 
Strawbridge & Clothier... 2.73 2.67 


6 Months to January 31 


Be CR hiss ci ctses 2.24 1.75 
1952 1951 

12 Months to December 31 

Acme Alum. Alloys...... 0.59 2.12 
Advance Alum. Castings.. 1.08 1.62 
po. 2 re 2.27 1.06 
Alaska Juneau Gold....... D0.12 D0.06 
Amer. Aggregates ...... 8.93 8.49 
PEE SI Fe ah ie ok scan 4.89 6.25 
Anaconda Copper ....... 4.61 5.79 
Anderson-Prichard ...... 4.63 5.96 
eS eee *3.24 *3,80 
Bellanca Aircraft ........ 0.64 D030 
British Columbia Pwr.... *b0.68 *b0.19 
Canadian Marconi ....... *0.14 *0.02 
Capital Airlines ......... 1.80 2.26 
Cent. Steel & Wire....... 5.55 6.07 
a Te eeer ‘D0.54 D1.17 
Circle Wire & Cable...... 3.06 2.75 
Comper Range ........0: 2.84 1.48 
NS errr 1.86 1.47 
Corroon & Reynolds...... 0.74 0.79 
Daitch Crystal Dairies.... 0.44 0.76 
Dictograph Products ..... 0.75 1.12 
Follansbee Steel ......... 1.87 4.20 
Food Machinery & Chem.. 3.41 4.01 
Ford Motor (Canada).... *c9.25 *c8.97 
Gen. Builders Supply .... D0.32 0.27 
ee 3.37 3.44 
Holt (Henry) & Co...... 1.20 0.45 
Int’l Metal Industries.... *b3.85 *b5.62 
Kern County Land....... 2.93 2.83 
a gOS ae a 0.47 0.40 
Ludwig Baumann ........ D1.15 0.09 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 3.32 3.44 
i Se ee 1.74 2.56 
Mission Development .... 1.05 0.97 
| gh: ere 0.52 0.91 
New Rochelle Water..... 1.99 3.46 
Paramount Pictures...... 2.52 2.33 
Park & Tilford Distill.... 1.29 4.04 
Peninsular Metal ........ 0.65 0.55 
Piasecki Helicopter ...... 2.45 0.72 
Reading Tube ........... b0.80 b0.84 
TON LGUs Si dies se cscs 7.43 8.27 
Southern Dairies ........ b1.70 b1.28 
TEE Ns coecyss «six 0 alee 2 D1.29 D0.64 
eeenest COD... ..05..%4> _ 0.43 0.78 
- £9. 8 eer 2.16 1.68 
Sterling Brewers ........ 1.13 1.06 
Taylor-Wharton Iron .... 6.23 7.67 
gy he eee 1.20 2.02 
United Cigar-Whelan .... 0.26 D0.42 
United Piece Dye........ 0.31 0.69 
eee GOON ioe ss cous 1.21 0.93 





*Canadian currency. b—Class B stock. c— 
Combined common stock. D—Deficit. 
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Southern California ¥ 

; ? 
Edison Company } 
4 
DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 13 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 22 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
4 ©following quarterly dividends: 
2514 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4 4.08% Series; 
3014 cents per share on the 
4 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 
? The above dividends are 
4] payable May 31, 1953, to stock- 
4 holders of record May 5, 1953. 
Checks will be mailed from the 
Company's office in Los An- 
geles, May 31, 1953. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


SS a eR 


April 17, 1953 


>». 22222 208% 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held April 15, 1953, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06%4 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
. able May 15, 1953, to stock- 
WBIA holders of record May 1, 


rereas| 1953- 





A, SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 




















Uniteo States Lines 
CompaNyY 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized 
the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share payable 
June 5, 1953, to holders of Common 
Stock of record May 22, 1953, who on 
that date hold regularly issued Common 
Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Florida Power & Light Company 


Gimbel Brothers, Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1925, Florida, as a consolidation of established businesses ; 
former parent, American Power & Light (Electric Bond & Share sub- 
sidiary) distributed entire common stock issue to own shareholders during 
1950. Office:'25 S. E. Second Avenue (P.O. Box Bl Miami 30, Fla. 


Annual meeting: Second Monday in May. Number of stockholders (January 
28, 1952): Preferred, 1,479; common, 22,506. 

Capitalization: 

io Ss, Race, OEP Er Pee, Ee $110,875,000 
*Preferred stock 13% Cum. ($100 PEE) s nn dcccccccccccccece 100,000 shs 
tPreferred stock 444% cum. ser. oh gis WEED xvsees0ss 50,000 shs 
COMMON: BIOKK CUD QL . hasd55k bon dass s Gseecns0ececceces 2,450,000 shs 


*Callable at $102.50 through August 31, 1957, $101.50 through August 
31, 1962, $101 thereafter. ¢Sold privately in 1951; callable at $105.25 
through May 21, 1956, $104.25 through May 21, 1961, $103.25 thereafter. 


Business: Supplies electricity (above 96% of revenues) to 
Miami (55% of revenues) and most of the east coast of 
Florida, as well as the agricultural area around southern and 
eastern Lake Okeechobee, the lower west coast and portions 
of central and north central Florida. Communities served 
number 360 and year-around population is estimated at 
1,052,000. Winter tourist business is important. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory, for a utility. Working 
capital deficit December 31, 1952, $12.7 million; ratio, 0.52-to-1; 
cash and equivalent, $3.8 million. Book value of common 
stock, $21.38 per share. 

Dividend Record: Old preferred arrears cleared up in 1941, 
regular payments since; on common, 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Company has shown marked growth in recent 
years as a result of population and tourist trends in its terri- 
tory; seasonal and cyclical factors are important, as are 
Florida agricultural and weather variations. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a businessman’s investment; 
the common is a growth speculation. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share.. ie . $2.30 $1.64 $2.08 $2.17 $2.43 $2.51 $2.72 
Dividends paid ..... 0.80 1.01 1.12 1.20 1.25 1.40 1.45 
ee eee tse N. Y. Stock Exchange—— 22% 26% 34% 


February 15, 1950-——————_ 17% 21 25% 


a 1947 recapitalization and after dividends on publicly held preferred 
stoc 





Incorporated: 1922, New York; business originally established in Vin- 

cennes, Indiana, in 1842. Office: Broadway and 33rd Street, New York 

1 N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in May. Approximate number 
of stockholders: Preferred, 2,500; common, 8,50 


Capitalization: 

Ne, A Os ees so Perr ey ye ee er rs *$42,838,462 
+Preferred stock $4.50 cum. (MO PaTr).......ceeeeeeeeeeeeee 133,096 shs 
Common stock ($5 par) ......ccccsccccscccccccccsecscccece 1,954,600 shs 





$ *Mostly owed to Equitable Life and Metropolitan Life. {Callable at 
100. 


Business: Operates a chain of department stores, including 
the Gimbel stores in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Milwaukee; the Saks Fifth Avenue and Saks 34th St. stores 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Beverly Hills, Miami Beach, 
Palm Beach, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Philadelphia. 
In 1953, acted as selling agent for 3,700 co-operative apart- 
ments in a new housing development. 

Management: Under descendants of the original founder. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital January 31, 1952, 
$53.0 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $8.9 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$392,472. Book value of common stock, $31.10 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on present preferred since 
1936; on common 1943 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s competitive position has been well 
maintained by aggressive merchandising policies and prop- 
erty improvements. However, operational difficulties similar 
to those encountered by other metropolitan department 
stores have yet to be overcome. 


Comment: Preferred has attraction for yield; common is 
semi-speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Jan. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.... $2.50 $6.46 $2.80 $4.17 $2.80 $3.31 $1.59 $0.08 
Adjusted for ‘‘Lifo’’.. 2.73 6.65 2.80 4.17 2.80 3.31 1.59 0.08 


Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid ..... $0.50 $0.90 $2.00 $2.00 $1.25 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
PO. cw oseset Saaee 31% 55% 31% 25 17% 21% 24% 18% 
SONS ois canciones ey 10% 24% 17% 17 12% 13% 16% 14% 


~ *Adjusted for 3-for-2 stock split in 1946 and 4-for-3 stock “my in 1947. {Six 
months ended July 31 (first fiscal half) vs. $0.12 in like 1951 period 





Intertype Corporation 





Goebel Brewing Company 





Incorporated: 1916, New York, as a reorganization of a company estab- 
lished 1911. Office: 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. Annual 
meeting: Third Monday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1951): 1,325. 
Capitalization: 
ee Oe Se ERS ee Ty *$2,000,000 
Capital See CORNED 5 oss cise cece tes ahwabes ceceeseauneceun 227,284 shs 





*Borrowed from Prudential Insurance Co. in 1952. 


Business: The second largest maker of line-casting ma- 
chines and appliances for printing. Users of its machines 
include leading newspapers in the United States and more 
than 60 foreign countries. Intensive experimentation and 
research work is carried on. Derives rental income from 
installation of its Fotosetter machine to set type by film 
without using lead. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

- Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $8.7 million; ratio, 5.8-to-1; cash, $997,365; U.S. Govt’s, 
$1.4 million. Book value of stock, $44.29 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920; 1922-31; 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Results are importantly influenced by changes in 
the general business cycle, but aggressive development of 
new and improved products has enabled company to show 
profits in all but two of the past 33 years. 

Comment: Shares fall in the “businessman’s risk” category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share.. : 4 $1.73 $3.17 $5.81 $7.81 $4.59 $3.98 $3.11 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 2.00 2.20 2.20 2.50 2.00 §1.35 
SER. +s cstsincaspaee> as 34% 27% 35% 34 45 37% 36 
EW: usccccinGhu chien 17% 20% 20 22% 24 28 30% 25% 


*Domestic subsidiaries included only, except 1946. 
investment. §Paid 2%% stock. 
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Incorporated : 


1932, Michigan. Office: 2001  - - 9 Detroit 7, 
Michigan. kholders 


Annual meeting: ~ ee if, in 1952. umber of stoc'! 


(December 31, 1952): Preferred, 4; common, 5, ne 

Capitalization: 

RR Ma 85 55: S'nt BU pcnniee setae ese 8066604 E0S S rep ens $1,700,000 
*Preferred stock 444% cum. ($100 par)..........eeeeeeeeeee 16.470 shs 
SE a RP On ree here ee 1,400,000 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $100, otherwise at $102 to December 1, 
1957, less $0.50 each five years to $100 after December 1, 1972. 


Business: Operates breweries in Detroit and Muskegon, 
Mich. and Oakland, Calif. Output is sold throughout Mich- 
igan while advertising and marketing have been extended to 
nation-wide basis. Sales in 1952 exceeded 1.46 million barrels. 
Capacity is'1,850,000 barrels per annum. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $3.1 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $2.3 million; inven- 
tories, $3.0 million. Book value of common stock, $5.77 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payment on preferred stock; on 
common, 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Growing demand for the more profitable pack- 
aged beer is a favorable long term factor. But results will 
continue to be determined largely by general employment 
conditions and competition in the territories served. 


Comment: Both issues are semi-speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 
Earned per share.... $0.28 $0.66 $0.86 $1.08 $1.37 $1.23 $0.78 $0.85 
Dividends paid ..... 0.20 0.30 0.40 0.45 0.75 0.70 0.60 0.65 
High .eccccccscccce 7% 8% 7 6% 10% 12 9% 8% 
LOW ossetzessscepss 3% 5% 5% 4 5% ™% 1% ™% 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Equitable Gas Company 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 











Incorporated: 1926, Pennsylvania, to consolidate two companies organized 
in 1888 and 1889; former parent Philadelphia Co. publiely sold entire stock 
issue under SEC divestment order in 1950. Office: 420 Boulevard of the 
Allies, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Annual meetine: Serand Mondev in June. 


Number of common stockholders (December 31, 1952): 12,696. 
Capitalization: 

Tame, CO Mok cia ceas cd decctasbancnesdkancadsccstec ccede $36,875,000 
*Preferred stock 4.50% cum. conv. ($100 par).............. 100,000 shs 
Common Stock ($B.50 DAE)... cccccccccsccccccccccnccccestece 2,000,000 shs 





*Callable at $105.50 through 1953, less $0.50 each year to $103 through 
1958, then less $0.25 each year to $102 after 1961; convertible into four 
common shares. 


Business: Production (52% of 1952 requirements), purchase 
transmission, storage, distribution and sale of natural gas, 
supplying 155 communities in an area of about 1.6 million 
population, including Pittsburgh and surrounding Allegheny 
County. 

Management: Experienced in the business. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital deficit December 31, 1952, $4.2 million; ratio, 0.7-to-1; 
cash and special deposits, $1.8 million. Book value of common 
stock, $11.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend on present stock, June, 
1950, and to date. 

Outlook: Because of nature of company’s territory and 
high proportion of industrial load to total consumption, 
results will reflect any important variations in iron and steel 
operations. 


Comment: Stock is more of a cyclical speculation than 
some natural gas utilities. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
“Earned per share... $1.18 $1.12 $1.27 $1.45 $1.84 $2.01 $1.84 $1.83 








Dividends paid....... Init. payment on present stk. June, 1950 0.97% 1.30 1.30 
High. ces G6 eee Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 21% 23% 
LOW ..ccuketneen een ———————— June 5, 1950 18% 20% 





*Pro forma in 1950 and prior years, reflecting acquisition of Kentucky West Virginia 
Gas and Pittsburgh & West Virginia Gas. 





The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company 





Incorporated: 1822, Pennsylvania. Office: 123 South Broad Street, Phila- 


delphia 9, Pa. Ann meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (March 20, 1952): 12,942. 

ber ng range 

pe REG Sy ee nea Oe re Cee $23,943,600 
Capital ay Nsi0 ERC Pe acerr es: Pee rrtere «rer 2,202,127 shs 


Business: Most revenues come from anthracite mines in 
Pennsylvania and coal yards in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New England. Most profits come from Lehigh & Sus- 
quehanna R.R. (rented to C.R.R. of N.J. for $2.3 million per 
annum) and Lehigh & New England R.R. Also owns water 
companies, real estate and Split Rock Lodge (Pocono Mt. 
resort). Makes the structural material Old Company’s Lelite 
from slate and coal. In 1952, issued 273,000 shares for certain 
assets of Weston Dodson & Co., anthracite operator. 

Management: Experienced in its fields. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, December 31, 
1952, $6.9 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1: cash, $3.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.1 million. Book value of stock, $24.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1881 to date. 

Outlook: Principal revenues are from anthracite, demand 
for which has long been adversely affected by recurring 
labor difficulties and weakening competitive position; princi- 
pal profits, however, doubtless will continue to come from 
railroad interests. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
“Earned per share.. fag be 40 $1.37 $1.81 $1.17 $1.36 $0.85 §0.91 


‘Earned per share... 10.88 40 1.31 1.42 0.97 1.29 0.86 0.89 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 i 00 1.00 1,00 0.50 0.80 0.70 O70 
High seccpimesaveds 17% 17% i% 18% .11% 10% ll 9% 
IOW (4 dss ve dbdieasah 12 10% 6% 8 8% 


“Includes profits from sales of assets. tExcludes profits or losses from sales of 
assets. tAfter $0.57 extraordinary deductions, etc. §On stock before December issu- 
ance of 273,000 shares, would be $1.04 and $1.01, respectively. 


APRIL 29, 1953 





Incorporated: 1912, Massachusetts, consolidating companies established 
1871 and 1876. Office: Greenfield, Mass. Annual meeting: Fourth Wed- 
nesday in March. Number of stockholders (November 15, 1951): 1,697. 


eta apron Po 
BE Ps cain pthanned coes dccecwodivedcecccdededsesse $700,000 
Capital stock oe WNC aids Cd UAs 0 6 hadaSks bho bad aaeecneaecna eee mee 


Business: Manufactures, taps, dies, die heads, gages, ream- 
ers, end mills, screw plates, pipe tools, twist drills and other 
screw cutting tools, used for precision and production work, 
chiefly in the metal working trades. Exports normally com- 
prise about one-fifth of sales. Trade names include Green- 
field, Ampco and Geometric. 

Management: Well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $5.5 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.4 
million; inventories, $4.2 million. Book value of stock, $35.74 
per share. 

Dividend Record: On old common, dividends paid 1912- 
1921; payments on present stock 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Principal volume determinant is the rate of 
activity in the metal-working trades. Consequently, profits 
frequently show fairly wide fluctuations. 

Comment: The shares constitute a business cycle specula- 
tion. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
¢Earned per share... $1.41 $3.76 $2.66 $2.43 os. 08 $4.36 $5.32 $8. = 


{Earned per share... 1.41 3.76 2.66 2.43 4.42 4.36 5.32 

Dividends paid ..... 70.48 0.96 0.96 0.96 <> 96 1.60 {2.05 2 00 
BE cxcbdueradaes 19% 23 17% 13% 11% 185% 28% 26% 
BO weccseensncccce 855 138% 11% 10% 9% 10% 175% 19% 


*Adjusted for 25% stock dividend in 1951. tBefore contingency reserves (credit in 
1949). After such reserves. §After $0.41 non-recurring moving and rearranging 
expenses. {Paid stock dividends 5% in 1945, 25% in 1951. 





Nesco, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as a consolidation of four established com- 
panies; name changed from National Enameling & Stamping in 1950. 
Offices, 201 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill, and Jacksonville, Ill. 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 8, 1951): 1,447. 


Mg ranpmsneages 


es ccd eticegisiccaceddasneasiws asecuece *$2,400,000 
Capital -#. orsi2. RM gi icdwect end Kec cakdingksdwoddkue 494,752 shs 


tPresi- 





*Loans from an insurance company and a bank, made in 1950. 
dent Keating and family hold 66,400 shares (13.7%). 


Business: Company numbers among its products Nesco 
heaters, roasters, casseroles and broilers, oil heaters, indus- 
trial steel drums, etc. In 1952, acquired Fleck, Inc. (infra- 
red broilers); also added several traffic appliances to its line; 
in 1953, acquired Steelware Manufacturing Co. (specialty tin 
cans). 

Management: New president and several directors in 1950; 
other new officers and directors since then. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $9.8 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $5.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $821,320; due from U. S. Gov’t, $950,337. Book value 
of stock, $25.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1901-05, 1917-23, 1928-30, 1934-37, 
and 1940-49. 

Outlook: Although sales should hold up well as long as 
consumer income continues at high levels, competition is 
becoming severe in the houseware and appliance fields. Com- 
pany still has to prove it can do well in a normal market. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share. de: 7 $1.17 $2.23 $2.69 as $1.29 $1.82 +$1.27 


Dividends paid ..... 0.50 1.00 1.50 0.25 None None None 
ere a 16% 12% 14% 14% 11% 13 13% 
ENE Pe 9% 71% 7% 12% ™% ™% 8% 9% 


*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1948. tIncludes carry-back tax credit, $0.37 
gl — pg tExcludes $0.51 profit from sale of assets; $0.51 in 1951; after loss $0.50 
n x 
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Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineer. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in 30 
seconds. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the wonder-working 
features of the new electric typewriter. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Decade-Dividend Payers—Compilation of the 
334 common stocks, traded on the American 
Stock Exchange, that have paid dividends for 
ten or more consecutive years—names are ar- 
ranged by industrial classifications and alpha- 
betically in new |16-page illustrated folder. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Com- 
position—A highly interesting brochure de- 
signed to assist in transforming printing 
requirements to typewriter composition. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
"Watching Service'’ which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect his holdings. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work’ and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 


and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 
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for Seasonal Variation 


1935-39 = 100 
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Closing Dow-Jones 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 











270 
260 
250 
240 


230 
220 
210 


1952 
Apr. 20 


7,120 
100.4 
735,097 
1952 
Apr. 17 
$35,053 
21,221 
2,104 
31,69 
52,523 
1,146 
28,436 


1943 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 193 SON DJ F M200 
Trade Indicators ‘Gocca:. Ga See 
FElectrical Oatout (KWH) os 2)... 2... see 8,018 8,001 8,112 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 98.9 98.8 99.3 
oe eR ee 704,517 721,139 +720,000 

om 1953 ~ 

Apr. 1 Apr. 8 Apr. 15 
Wreee Mies soo nos cane hcus Federal ) $39,647 $39,508 $39,594 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve |.... 23,269 23,297 23,287 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 2,369 2,500 2,563 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 Sgaiien 29,547 29,736 29,622 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities J.... 51,802 52723 53,542 
{fBrokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,208 1,234 1,325 
fo ee en err 29,754 29,780 29,753 

000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 








*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Pepsi-Cola Company 
Packard Motor Car 
United Corporation 
Niagara Mohawk Power 


United States Steel 
Radio Corporation 





National Lead 


Pacinc Wwresterm Oils.<65.562 8.65565 nice ee 


Willys-Overland Motors a Ge 


American Telephone & Telegraph........ 








The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended April 21, 1953 


= - a —— eee 
Averages: Apr.15 Apr. 16 Apr.17 Apr.18  $Apr.20 Apr. 21 High vs Low 
30 Industrials. 277.35 276.74 274.41 275.99 275.48 293.79 274.10 
20 Railroads .. 105.84 105.22 103.47 Exchange 104.13 103.88 112.21 = 103.11 
15 Utilities . 52.10 52.09 51.73 Closed 51.65 51.77 53.88 51.41 
65 Stocks 108.71 108.39 107.22 | 107.71 107.58 113.96 106.93 
pelnicoapiamaiatai — a 
Details of Stock Trading: Apr.15 Apr. 16 Apr.17. Apr.18 Apr.20 Apr. 21 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,580 1,310 1,430 1,520 1,250 
SRE TUNE... caucteee eee: 1,152 «= ,910 1,159 1,123 1,095 
Number of Advances ........... 632 325 163 370 300 
Number of Declines ............ 254 496 764 Exchange 471 403 
Number Unchanged ............ 266 289 232 Closed 282 332 
PRUE BE cht oon vctcate cade een 20 10 3 | 3 16 
PIN WEE kas win tcwecwr cer ans 51 61 132 | 163 81 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 96.89 9685 96.48 96.40 96.28 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,163 $3,110 $3,220 | $4,010 $3,190 
— 1953 — c 1953. ) 
*Average Bond Yields: Mar.18 Mar. 25 Apr. 1 Apr. 8 Apr. 15 High Low 
8 re ets 3.100% 3.119% 3.146% 3.156% 3.201% 3.281% 3.002% 
‘Reese 3.404 3.426 3.442 3.465 3.513 3.513 3.325 
SA rare arene 3.648 3.647 3.659 3.663 3.754 3.754 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.49 533° 5.72 5.80 5.79 5.80 5.46 
20 Railroads ........ §.55 5.58 5.81 5.93 5.91 5.93 5.43 
Be MOUMNEE nce bess 5.09 5.10 5.22 5.24 5.25 5.25 5.04 
OO Stotks «.......... 5.44 5.47 5.66 Sas 5.72 5.73 5.41 


Shares ey Net 
Tell | nt ene Change 
94,000 40 39% —% 
= 84,200 15 14% —¥y 
ee 69,400 5% 5 —% 
67,400 5% 5% — 
66,800 27 27% + % 
Pee 63,400 15% 15% —%k 
Ava: 55,900 39% 39% — % 
55,700 26 26% + % 
53,600 15534 155% + % 
51,900 31% 4, — % 
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SAFEWAY STORES, INCORPORATE OG 


of 1952 activities 


The Company did well in the election year. Net income before taxes 
showed an increase over the preceding year. Net sales were the highest 
in Safeway’s history. Uninterrupted dividends on all outstanding 
stock have been paid since the Company’s incorporation in 1926, 


NET SALES HIGHEST IN HISTORY 


Again in 1952, total aggregate net sales of Safeway Stores, Incorporated and its sub- 
sidiaries set a new record, totaling $1,639,095,212, an increase of $184,452,216, 
or 12.68% over net sales in 1951. 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


After deducting preferred stock dividends of $1,641,948, earnings amounted to 
$2.01 per share of common stock. This compares with earnings in the previous year 
of $2.26 per share of common stock. Dividend requirements on the 4% cumulative 
preferred stock and the 42% cumulative convertible preferred were earned 3.51 
times. Cash dividends were paid on the common stock at the rate of $2.40 per share. 


NET PROFITS INCREASED 

(Before Taxes) 

The net profit before income taxes for 1952 was $17,094,348 as compared with 
$13,318,809 in 1951. After allowing for a refund of excess profits taxes in the 
amount of $1,157,000 in 1951 and payment of increased income taxes in 1952, 
the net profit after taxes on income for 1952 was $7,331,943 as compared with 
$7,615,851 in 1951. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Total net assets of Safeway and all subsidiaries on December 31, 1952 totaled 
$132,273,480. Total current assets of the same date were $232,344,580, and total 
current liabilities were $142,948,472. 


The ratio of current assets to current liabilities on a fully consolidated basis was 1.63 
to 1 as against 1.39 to 1 in 1951. 
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15 YEAR COMPARATIVE RECORD OF SAFEWAY STORES, 
INCORPORATED AND ALL SUBSIDIARIES CONSOLIDATED 


Net Assets Book Value Dividends Paid Net Earnings 
Capital Per Share of Per Share of Per Share of Per Share of 
Yeor and Surplus Preferred Cc C Cc 
Stock Stock* Stock* Stock* 


1938....eeeeeeee $ 48,407,475 $314 $13.84 $ .67 $1.34 
1939. ..ceececene 51,075,334 308 14.26 : 2.20 
1940. .ceseceeces 53,286,166 287 14.38 . 1.59 
W9AL..ceeeseeees 60,007,566 270 14.87 ‘ 1.64 
1942. .eceeeeeeee 60,154,048 280 15.23 J 1.35 
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W9AS.ceseeeeeees 61,453,200 288 15.78 ‘ 1.56 


tee iccudins 
Welle eraw aakeede 
1946. ceeccccees 
SUN tena C0tecaee 
W948. .ccccccccee 
T9AD. .cercccccee 
1950. cccccccces 
T9ST . ceecccccece 
T9522. ccccccceee 


62,564,498 
63,604,685 
71,901,081 
76,039,946 
81,972,829 
91,236,990 
115,215,274 
113,821,747 
132,273,480 


299 
311 
359 
388 
428 
488 
371 
377 
266 


16.40 
16.97 
20.18 
21.96 
24.44 
28.22 
29.76 
29.58 
29.03 


*Number of shares adjusted to reflect April 12,1945 3-for-1 split. 


1.63 
1.59 
4.29 
2.75 
3.50 
5.04 
5.20 
2.26 


**Paid in part in five percent preferred stock. 
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1852—-One hundred years ago, August 31, 
1852, the San Francisco Gas Company, 
first gas utility in California, and the West, 
was established by Peter Donahue. 





1879—California Electric Light Company 
provided the first electric service in Califor- 
nia. Its central station was the first in the 
United States and probably the world to 
serve customers electricity. 
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1905— Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
incorporated October 10, 1905, consolidated 
California Gas and Electric Corporation 
and San Francisco Gas and Electric 
Company. 














1952— Our Centennial of public service was 
celebrated while engaged in the largest 
expansion program ever undertaken by any 
similar utility. 
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Reports on its 100“ year 


of Operations . . . . 4 





OF THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


Gross operating révenues passed the $300,000,000 mark for the first time, reaching a new 
peak of $313,985,000 for the year. The increase over the previous year was $34,486,000, 
or 12.3%. 


Sales of electricity totaled 13,424,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and sales of gas 220,073,- 
000,000 cubic feet, exceeding those of the previous year by 6.3% and 9.8%, respectively. 
Excluding agricultural power, which decreased because of the unusually wet year, 
electric sales increased 8.8%. 


The addition of 107,591 new customers in 1952 resulted in @ year-end total of 2,627,789. 
It was the sixth successive year in which we have added more than 100,000 customers. 


Construction expenditures totaled $1.62,000,000, bringing to $978,000,000 the amount 
spent by the Company since the close of World War II to expand and enlarge its facili- 
ties for serving the public. 


There was an increase of 9,867 in the number of those participating in the Company’s 
ownership. At the year-end the Company was owned by 198,330 stockholders, making 
it one of the most widely-owned corporations in the United States. 


The California Public Utilities Commission on October 15, 1952 rendered its decision 
on our application filed in 1951 for an increase in electric rates, concluding that the 
Company was entitled to an over-all increase of $32,990,000, based on estimated 1952 
volume of sales. 


Our Centennial was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies in 1952, in observance of 
the organization of the San Francisco Gas Company on August 31, 1852, our earliest 
predecessor utility company. 


The Company was honored in receiving the Charles A. Coffin Award, in recognition of 
its contribution to the development of electric light and power for the convenience of 
the public and the benefit of the industry. 


Net earnings for the common stock amounted to $2.52 per share based on the average 
number of shares outstanding, compared with $2.14 per share in 1951. As the result of 
higher electric rates placed in effect late in the year, a further improvement should be 
expected in the Company’s earnings. 
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The year 1952, our Centennial Year, was in many respects one of the most 
satisfactory in the Company’s history. 


The year’s events would appear to justify an optimistic outlook. Most of the 
Company’s difficult postwar problems now have been resolved, or are in the 
course of solution. Needed increases in both electric and gas rates have been 
obtained. We have a relatively new plant in excellent condition, 58% of its 
dollar value having been installed since the close of World War II. Our service 
area continues to develop rapidly and is becoming more diversified. 


The Company begins its second century of public service in as good or better 
condition than at any time in its long history. 


President 


PaciFic GAS AND ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET « SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


A copy of our 1952 Annual Report to Stockholders will be supplied 
upon request to K. C. Christensen, Treasurer. 








